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Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We are to discuss ARCHITECTURE AS A PROBLEM IN 
Form aNp Cotor; that is what all architecture 
fundamentally is—a problem in form and color—but 
this is so deeply overlaid nowadays by deposits of 
other matter, so obscured by accretions sometimes 
relevant, sometimes not, that these essentially simple 
terms upon which the entire art of building, as an 
art, is based, are frequently lost sight of in our daily 
practice, and it is, therefore, well to restate them from 
time to time lest they be altogether forgotten, and 
building as an art, vanish utterly away. Happily, 
architecture is a living art in America; like all living, 
growing things it changes under our eyes; scarcely do 
we say “‘It is thus’’ than we must say ‘“‘It is no longer 
so; it is thus."" Many of these changes are superficial 
—surface differences, like the changes of complexion 
a lady might consider appropriate for exposure to 
daylight or night light, the structure under the com- 
plexion remaining the same. There are changes of 
structure going on also of course, slower to reveal 
themselves as of real import. The terrific pace at 
which the popular architect is obliged to practice, 
with the pressure of the practical and technical and 
mechanical aspects of his work, forces these latter 
to the fore; and leisure for the study of the appro- 
priate form and color that alone can make a thing of 
use into a thing of beauty is all too often lacking. 

Some persons may question the validity of our thesis 
altogether, and say that architecture is primarily a 
sociological problem, or primarily an economic prob- 
lem, or a structural problem, or primarily a problem 


in anything else you please, and deplore a reversion 
to anything so old-fashioned as a return to the old, 
old spirit in which some of us believe the masterpieces 
of our art must have been conceived and produced. 
I can only say that this afternoon form and color are 
to have their innings and cordially invite such per- 
sons to make the best of it. 

We shall deal with architecture from the point of 
view of the creative artist, not that of the collector, 
compiler and arranger of forms hoary with age out 
of the dear dead past, sanctified to our daily use by 
old custom; not in any sense shall we consider ‘* Arcui- 
TECTURE AS A PROBLEM IN THE Best AND Easigst 
Way To Cris From THE Historic Sryxes’’ or “‘Arcui- 
TECTURE AS A ProBLEM IN REVENUE PropucTION 
with Some ReEFLECTIONS UPON Costs AND RENT 
Rott; nor shall we prate about *ARrcHITECTURAL 
Beauty as A Frnanciau Asset To City, STATE AND 
Nation."’ These themes are all beside our mark. 
We may take it for granted that if there is money in 
it someone will find it out. And we shall take it 
for granted that any city, state or nation that does 
not cherish and foster beauty for its own sake as a 
spiritual necessity is not only poor, but poverty- 
stricken, in something more precious than moncy. 

As we proceed you will see that oir approach to 
architecture is that of the artist whose joy and whose 
duty is to confront the problem I have stated in a 
spirit of open-minded inquiry and high resolve to 
create a work of beauty through an harmonious dis- 
position and use of form and color, quite careless 
whether that disposition and that use have the sanc- 
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tion of either fashion or thoughtless habit; to find a 
just balance and relation between all the elements 
that may be summoned to the service of beauty, in 
architecture, in painting and sculpture, in the divers 
arts of design and craftsmanship, and in the living 
and the inert forms with which the landscapist works. 

We are to forget for an hour or two the architect 
as a professional man with all the cares and preoccu- 
pations that beset him on that side, and remember 
him only as an artist with a problem in form and 
color to solve. 

Having indicated our subject, may I now present 
to you the distinguished group who have honored us 
all by consenting to address themselves to it and give 
us the fruits of their genius and experience. They 
are: Mr. Herbert Adams, Past President of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, Past President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, Past Vice-President of the 
Architectural League, a former member of the Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts; Mr. A. F. Brincker- 
hoff, President of the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, Vice- 
President of the National Sculpture Society and Vice- 
President of the Architectural League; Mr. Huger 
Elliott, Director of Educational Work of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the former head of The Edu- 
cational Work of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and of the Schools of Design in Providence and Phila- 
delphia, who will speak upon the crafts and the 
divers arts of design; Mr. James Monroe Hewlett, 
Past President of the Architectural League, Past Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, now Regional Director of the 
Institute and, such is his versatility, the Past Presi- 
dent of the Mural Painters; it is as both painter and 
architect that he will address you today on the sub- 
ject of color; Mr. Lee Lawrie, the great and modest 
sculptor whose work with Goodhue we knew and 
loved for years and who is only now beginning to be 
known to us as a person and a very human being; 
he will treat other aspects of sculptural form; as for the 
speaker he will speak as an architect, as nearly as 
possible; his function is chiefly that of introduction 
and suggestion. 

When a man sits down with a new building to 
design and squares his elbows to the task; when, 
after he has begun to feel that he has so moulded the 
requirements of the program in accommodation, cir- 
culation, and the like, that they show promise of 
satisfaction in a practical sense, he draws a deep 
breath and proceeds to have some fun—and this fun, 
this pleasure, consists in expressing the functions and 
propose of the structure by the blacks of voids, the 
whites of solids, and the greys of ornament with the 
accent and accompaniment of color; he passes his 
resources in review; in pigment or ceramics, or burnt 
and colored clay, or marbles veined and tinted, or 
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mosaics in glass, marble, stone or tile, in the black 
and silver traceries of wrought iron, the gleam of 
brass, the mellow resonances of deep toned bronze, 
the glory of stained and painted glass, the fine austeri- 
ties of stone. The gold and brown of leather tooled 
in silver and glazed in splendid hues call to him for 
chair-back and screen, for walls, and the backs and 
sides of friendly books; grave tapestries and gay fab- 
rics in silk and wool beckon him and press their 
claims to notice, with the grain and texture of beau- 
tiful woods mellow in tone and enriched with lace- 
like carvings. Floors, walls and ceilings spread before 
him their infinite possibilities of treatment. The 
wizardry of light itself is his to wield if he will. 
The sumptuous and the austere, the delicate and the 
rugged, the exquisite and the ugly, are his to summon 
out of that dim limbo where the spirit of creation 
lives and moves and all obscurely works. 

What a challenge to the imagination! How hum- 
ble he must be, and how studious in choice and treat- 
ment, in the presence of such riches; to control them, 
to avoid equally the bizarre, the noisy, the vulgar, 
or the dry, the juiceless, the lifeless. What superb 
instruments are his to play upon, what an orchestra 
to submit to the baton of his conductorship! Awake 
to the sense of his resources the architect moves steadily 
toward the use of real color; at long last we are free- 
ing ourselves of the Puritan oppression, the bleak 
and grim and joyless doctrines that have weighed 
down the American genius and have had their chilling 
effect by contact upon even those whose open joy it 
is that no drop of Puritan blood creeps through their 
veins. Better far to risk the blatant, the vulgar and 
discordant, than to lose through timidity a rich and 
warm and colored frame and background for our lives. 
For, after all, time with his servants, is the great 
harmonizer: the sun, the air, the mists and the rain, 
the frosts and snows and the good old dirt, soften 
and blend and reconcile all tones in an ultimate har- 
mony, and who knows! our worst mistakes may be- 
come by their kindly alchemy, our best successes. 

How well prepared is the average young architect 
to deal with a problem of such complexity, with 
material of such diversity? Not very welll fear. The 
education of the artist is ridiculously inadequate and 
incomplete and until it is placed and maintained on 
a better and higher plane we shall continue to be less 
than half trained. The plight in which the average 
architect finds himself when he is confronted for the 
first time with the necessity of using color or sculp- 
ture is one of exquisite embarrassment, pathetic, un- 
necessary because avoidable. The mere rudiments of 
these two principal sister crafts, to say nothing of 
the techniques of bronze and iron and textiles and 
ceramics, are almost unknown to him. He has been 
taught plan perhaps, design in the general sense per- 
haps; he has a dim idea of detail, not as light-and- 














































shade-producing elements of design but as Greek 
akroteria, Roman capitals, Romanesque grotesqueries, 
Renaissance rinceaux. He shies violently at the thought 
of using animal or figure sculpture, usually because 
he can’t draw them and what he cannot draw he 
avoids or ignores. As for color, if it became necessary 
for him to mix a tone for a house painter or direct 
the man how to get it, he would probably pass away; 
and of the mysteries of preparation, of undergrounds, 
of glazing, or of the higher mysteries of color har- 
mony of contrast he is as innocent as an unspanked 
child of the difficulties and diversions of life. His 
time at school or college or office has been so taken 
up with the study of what we call architecture that 
these matters are a closed book to him, despite the 
fact that his elders for these many years should have 
been perfectly aware that he should be prepared to 
meet them. How, without such preparation, can he 
be expected to be the director of a work of form and 
color he must be if he call himself by that high title, 
Architect! How can he stamp every piece of his work 
with that character which makes it unmistakably his 
and which expresses his vision of form, his taste in 
color, his predilections in tone and key and value! 

Sooner or later a man has to face the question 
whether he is to be an architect, that is to say a con- 
structive artist, or a business man. That is the hour 
when he must weigh his own gifts in the balance and 
choose his course. The man who has an artistic bent 
will do well to remember that he can hire better 
business men than he is to attend to that side of his 
work. And the business man, alas, may also reflect 
that he can buy designers by the score, to whose work 
he can sign his name and upon whose talents he may 
pose as an architect before the world. 

Also, may it not be that he might make a better 
landscapist or sculptor or painter or craftsman than 
he would either architect or business man if he ever 
had the chance to find out? Consider the training of 
the artist in the days of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Frequently, usually, apprenticed to a goldsmith whose 
craft embraced all the arts of design, a lad entering 
the bottega of a master goldsmith would learn to draw, 
to grind and mix colors, to paint, to model in wax 
and clay, to set gems, to work in gold and silver and 
enamels, to master the technique of repouss¢ and damas- 
cening and the secrets of bronze casting and chasing; 
to carve wood and inlay it, decorate it and gild it, 
learn the principles of mechanics and engineering as 
they then were known, and the elements, at least, of 
architecture. The lines of specialization now so 
sharply drawn were quite unknown, and yet there 
was just as much to learn about art then as now. No 
architect was jealous of painter or sculptor if one 
should design a building. He would have held them 
untrained were they not competent to do so. A man 
became with such a training, an all-round, thoroughly 
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equipped artist. Inevitably his principal bent de- 
clared itself later and he devoted himself more or less 
closely to one or two or three of the fields of artistic 
creation. 

To my mind a work of architecture is as personal a 
creation as any work of sculpture or painting, should 
be so complete a thing, so much all of a piece, so 
much the creation of one mind, so entirely the ex- 
pression of an individual impulse, in which the sculp- 
ture is one with the architecture and the architecture 
is modulated to meet the sculptural form in harmony; 
in which the color is as necessary to the effect of the 
structure as the stones of which it is built; that I 
look back with longing and regret toward the train- 
ing of the artist of the Renaissance. Some architects 
are making essays in sculptural form and in color in 
the hope of getting a result closer to their vision than 
seems possible otherwise. One catches echoes of the 
hilarity, or scorn, or indignation, with which such 
essays are regarded by some of our brothers of the 
brush and chisel. But whatever their opinion of such 
efforts, they must at least concede the architect's in- 
defeasible right to get his work done in the way he 
wants it done. Charles Whitaker said to me the other 
day, “I am not interested in who does architecture. 
Let the plumber do it if he can. I only ask that it 
be good architecture’’ Our friends the painters and 
sculptors may retort ‘‘Nor are we as to painting and 
sculpture—we only ask that it be good sculpture, good 
painting.’’ As to which may it not be said that if 
it does for his building exactly what the creator of 
the structure wants, then and then only is it good 
sculpture or good painting—for that particular pur- 
pose. It might be, as sculpture or as painting, beau- 
tiful in itself as an unrelated work—but if it is not 
architectonic and in perfect harmony with the build- 
ing, it is not good sculpture or good painting. And 
the architect, the creator, and he alone is the judge, 
and his the disappointment and the sorrow and the 
pain if he fails to make a beautiful thing of the whole. 
Trying to be Michael Angelos? Yes, let us all try 
to be that composite of fire and energy and lofty 
visions, of vast dreams, of distinction of soul, sculp- 
tor, painter, architect, poet—if we can. In such a 
union of qualities and of aptitudes will be found in 
my belief, the masters of the future in the art of 
architecture. 

I have been led to wonder whether we have not 
all accepted rather blindly, listening to the Victorian 
voice of authority, the Greek theory in the relation 
of sculpture and architecture; that theory, broadly 
applied, leads rather to a disunion than a fusion of 
the two. The Gothic hypothesis is much nearer to 
union than the Greek. And should we not seek unity 
rather than union? When, as a young practitioner, 
I first began to use figure sculpture with architecture 
I was puzzled and baffled in my attempts to reconcile 
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the definite, crisp, lines and surfaces and masses of 
architecture of a strongly classical type with the free 
and naturalistic forms of the sculpture then available. 
Such sculpture with such architecture always seems 
applied; it is not integral with the structure. It is 
mantelpiece-sculpture. On the other hand the 
attempts of the French of that day to effect fusion 
seemed in most cases lamentable; merely to embed a 
lady with sweeping naturalistic draperies in pedestal 
or pylon or stele did not seem like a solution of the 
problem. I now believe that if we are to use sculp- 
ture and architecture together so as to produce an 
effect of perfect unity, so perfect that we could not 
imagine either existing independently of the other, 
both must be subjected to a similar process of modi- 
fication. Architecture must become more plastic— 
which does not mean more mushy. We shall, we 
architects, have to bid farewell to some of our most 
honored academic forms; and our sculptors must yield 
up what may be a cherished personal note—for it is 
perfectly certain that sculpture, human, animal, or 
vegetable, must cease to be naturalistic, be highly 
stylized, strongly conventionalized, to fit it for use 
with the stark lines and masses of architecture. It 
is not necessary to make it what is called Gothic to 
effect this, nor grotesque. Nor need it be the affected 
imitations of an imitation we have been afflicted with 
for some time, archaistic-archaistics in the primitive 
Greek mode. What I mean is a true conventionaliza- 
tion of living forms to fit them for union with struc- 
tural architectural forms; they need lose no vitality in 
the process; Robert Aitken’s work in the Liberty Mem- 
orial and Lee Lawrie’s in the Nebraska Capitol are 
abundant proof of that. Scultpure may breathe all the 
serenity and purity of form of theclassicand yet be what 
it is of the highest importance it should be—of our own 
time, marking our own place in the history of civili- 
zation. 

I believe that many of our disappointments in the 
effect of our stone carving result from an imperfect 
technique in making the models. We must, I fear, 
accept for the time at least the dearth of the carver 
who can mount the scaffold and carve an impromptu 
in stone as the medieval carver could—and indeed as 
some men used to do in New York. I have tried very 
hard to persuade some of the clever modellers, of 
whom there are so many in this city, to work down 
from a surface or a contour, and carve the form out 
of the solid rather than build up the form upon a 
background or armature, but without success. Their 
training is all against it. They seem unable to visual- 
ize the form imprisoned and to release it by cutting 
away the surplus material. The result of their train- 
ing is that our carved ornament almost everywhere 
has the character of the modelled, the built-up form, 
not that of carving at all; in fact there are countless 
examples in carved work of the most meticulous imi- 
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tation of the technique of modelling. I have pleaded 
with these good fellows to prepare a mass in plaster, 
sketch a general outline upon it and carve the form 
with chisels, without avail. They will try, good- 
naturedly but doubtfully, and in the end one gives 
up rather than waste the time of a good man trained 
in the wrong school for stonework. Give him a job 
to be executed in plaster or in bronze and he is a 
wonder-worker in the technique required—yet even 
here, in plaster one sighs for the craftsmanship that 
wrought those marvels of Graeco-Roman times in 
fresh wet plaster on wall and vault, clearly improvi- 
sations of the artisan who was also creative artist. 

Our traditions in architectural color were given 
their earlier direction through a number of influences 
—in New England particularly by the Puritanical 
dread of anything beautiful or warm or joyous in this 
present world, reserving all the fun for the next; 
in Pennsylvania by the self-imposed restraints 
of the Quaker sect; and further south, in the more 
genial atmosphere of the Cavalier settlements, by the 
taste prevailing in France and England from the early 
17th century through the 18th—a taste for shades of 
white and pale tones of color in architectural decora- 
tion; the 19th century may be said to have been with- 
out any convictions in the matter until toward its 
close when our eyes were turned toward Italy and 
color as color began to interest us. These traditions 
made us timid about it, and it is only within a decade 
and under the constantly shifting direction of femi- 
nine taste that the frame of our daily life has become 
gayer, chiefly, I think, through the textile crafts; and 
color is flooding in upon us pure and fresh and strong. 
The simple and primitive notes of Southeastern Europe 
seem to awaken responsive chords here. I am glad 
to see it even when it is not very well done. 

As the leader of this sextet I must not make the 
important noises—but just as one sees the conductor 
occasionally take up his violin and play a little obbli- 
gato, just so I venture to make myself heard on all 
the matters we are dealing with as a group. There- 
fore may I throw out the suggestion: that there is a 
scale of color as well as of form, and that this prin- 
ciple is not always either known or observed by either 
painter or architect; a tone that in a tiny boudoir 
would be tender, subtle and intimate, would be bleak, 
cold, chalky and washed-out in a great audience 
chamber. Another: that for every building we should 
adopt a key—light and airy and graceful, rich and 
full and dignified, or majestic, or austere, and hold 
to that key throughout both in form and color; and 
it is obvious that if austerity is the note of the archi- 
tecture, the airy and graceful note in color is quite 
out of place—and here is where the guiding hand of 
the architect is sorely needed—and here is where, if 
he be not competent to direct the entire work, there 
will be a lamentable disharmony. 
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One sees many violations of these two simple prin- 
ciples, just as one sees evidences of ignorance or im- 
prudence in the kind of color it is possible to use 
successfully out of doors, as well as the way to use 
it—as to which, since I must be brief, I would remind 
you that the best work of the Della Robbia family is 
the earliest when they worked in two colors only, 
white and blue, the relief all white, the backgrounds 
all blue; and that as the sons and nephews began to 
improve upon papa and the uncles and use many colors 
and particularly to color the relief, their work got 
worse and worse. It seems to me this episode in the 
history of art indicates an entire system of design in 
the joint use of form and color. 

May we not look forward with hope to a revival 
of the use of color in sculpture? The undoubted fact 
that horrors will supervene should not restrain the 
hand of the true artist. It is wonderfully beautiful, 
and very humanizing, when it is done as, for instance, 
Mr. Adams does it. Pure form seems to puzzle and 
disturb many people who miss the usual color, and 
repels them from sculpture. Here again, as in the 
union of architecture and sculpture, may I suggest 
that merely to color sculpture will not do; the form 
must be prepared with the definite intention of re- 
ceiving color, and for the color, just as with the 
union of sculpture and architecture, the right conven- 
tion must be thoughtfully sought and found. Infinite 
tact is required, for color may deny or consume or 
modify form to such an extent that unity is destroyed; 
and in the case of a group the choice and disposition 
of color may be such as to destroy not only the value 
of units as masses but the sculptural rhythm of the 
whole, and confuse instead of clarifying. 

In the art of landscape design might we not seck 
unity more than we seem to, between house and gar- 
den or between monumental building and its setting? 
Here again form and color play their interdependent 
parts in the creation of a perfect harmony. A build- 
ing is not always white nor always grey; it is not 
always rigid in outline nor is it always free. Do we 
sufficiently study the possibilities of color harmony 
between the building and the living forms we plant 
about it through the changing seasons? We are care- 
ful in our planting programs to ensure harmonious 
recurrent bloom, but is it at all times and seasons 
harmonious with the strong dominant note of the 
building so light-heartedly provided by architect or 
client to be anathema to the landscape man? And as 
to form; do we sufficiently seek harmonious relations 
in line and mass between the building and the terrain 
it is to be, frequently without extensive modification, 
built upon? 

I was struck, in Japan last year, with what seems 
to me to be a notable and vital difference between 
their landscape design and ours. I do not mean the 
difference between formality and informality, sym- 
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bolism and lack of symbolism. I believe we might 
extract from it something that would enhance the 
beauty of our own created landscape without any 
footless attempt to make it Japanese. Ours seems to 
exist to look at. Theirs seems designed to be im. A 
maple with us is a ball of foliage, solid, almost im- 
penetrable. The Japanese maple is so trained and 
trimmed as exquisitely to enclose a space into which 
we may enter and find welcome. A plantation with 
us too often seems to be obviously to shut out some 
ugliness, or intended to be a kind of scenic backdrop 
into which one no more thinks of wandering than 
one thinks of walking in the painted woodlands of 
the stage. Our evergreens are planted solidly to pro- 
tect from the wind or to provide green masses to see 
from the windows in winter. The pines of Japan are 
treated each one like a gracious and beautiful person- 
age. They too enclose forms, intangible, elusive, 
lovely. One never thinks of trying to penetrate a 
plantation of evergreens here, close packed as they 
are; but in Japan you enter and the pines whisper new 
and beautiful secrets to you. 

Do we architects design in sympathy with an 
already established natural landscape? Do we try to 
harmonize our lines and masses with it or do we 
decide offhand, in the office, to do Spanish this time, 
or Majorcan, or whatever our latest purchase for the 
library suggests, regardless of a definite character 
already possessed by the existing setting—and by 
setting I include the entire countryside as well as that 
of the particular morceau where the house is to stand. 
Do we? We do not. 

As to the divers arts and crafts that fill life with 
so many beautiful things, I would have the young 
architect familiarize himself with the technique and 
the processes and the tools of all of them. Unless he 
does so he cannot design intelligently in them. He 
must know the possibilities and resources and limi- 
tations of all these crafts. He may learn more about 
the technique and the ornament proper to wrought- 
iron from the armor collection in the Metropolitan 
than ever entered his philosophy. One stroll through 
those marvels should banish iron eggs and darts from 
the diet of the architect forever. 

For every craft—I am ashamed to utter such a plati- 
tude to such an audience, and yet on every hand one 
sees the obvious truth ignored—for every craft there 
is a technique appropriate to the material worked in 
and the tools possible to use, each producing its own 
beauty in its own way. And it is unintelligent to 
transfer the technique of iron, bent and beaten and 
twisted by hand and cut into with cold chisels and 
files, to bronze, melted and cast in a mould. Yet it 
is done every day, even now, in a decade that prides 
itself upon its sophistication and intelligence. 

The New York Chapter of the Institute intends, as 
a part of its new program of education, to attempt to 
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persuade the practicing architects of this town to see 
to it that every man in their offices visits the shops 
of different crafts at least every month, so that he 
may see how things are done. For here is one of the 
serious defects in the training of the architect—he 
does not know how things are made. We are all of 
us too much the office man. 

As I wrote this paper I found myself straying from 
form to color and back again; this was, as I think, 
inevitable, but it does not make for clarity; I have 
done what I could to keep them in categories, how- 
ever vague the outlines. If you have done me the 
honor to follow me closely so far, you may perhaps 
feel that we might have taken for our subject not 
“Architecture as a Problem in Form and Color’’ but 
**The Artist as a Problem in Education.”’ For, all our 
problems and all the problems of the world come 
back for solution to the basic necessity for education; 
only by and through it shall we learn how to live 
and work—but I become conscious that I am again 
riding my hobby; so, like Lady Godiva on a certain 
famous occasion, I shall canter to my close. 

H. Van Buren MAGonictez. 


* *” * 


The Chairman: Color is the child of light; and long 
before we may discern the forms of earthly things the 
dawn tinges the eastern sky with its formless, ethereal 
beauty. As the Spring steps delicately forth it is of 
the green mistiness of her shimmering robe we first 
are conscious long before the buds open far enough 
to disclose the form of the new leaves. In such ways, 
in Nature, color may be said to precede form; but in 
architecture form must precede color as Mr. Hewlett 
will tell us presently; the logic of that thesis points 
to a distinguished exponent of form, Mr. Herbert 
Adams, as the next speaker—Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Mr. Adams. 

* * * 

In treating this somewhat formidable subject, I 
shall simply try to state, as best I can, the sculptor’s 
position and point of view. 

In so far as architecture is a problem in sculptured 
form and in color, it would seem only logical that 
there should be the closest sympathy and mutual un- 
derstanding between the architect, the painter, and 
the sculptor. 

As we all know, this idea was emphasized with 
great force at the Chicago Exposition. From that 
time to this, there has been constant effort to bring 
about better team work in the arts we practise. 

While progress has been made in this direction 
since the World's Fair at Chicago, the advance has 
been rather slow, and there is still room for much 
improvement. 

In loyalty to my profession, perhaps I should say 
that this slow motion is all the fault of the architect; 
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that he has not given the sculptor more than half a 
chance; that the question of the originality of the 
design or the beauty of the sculpture has meant very 
little to him; that the most he has cared about has 
been just a spot of light and dark for his building. 

But in all candor, I must confess that I feel the 
sculptor himself is often at fault. He often fails to 
visualize the problem as a whole. Perhaps the archi- 
tect, wrongly, as Ithink, sometimesconsiders itenough 
for us if we understand merely our own particular 
part. But we ourselves are far from blameless. 

As we do not have to concern ourselves with those 
endless practical questions of construction and utility 
which the architect must consider, one might expect 
that we should have no trouble in keeping in mind 
the effect of the whole, while executing our sculpture 
as part of an architectural problem. 

As a matter of fact, we sometimes find it difficult 
not to rivet our attention too exclusively on the sculp- 
ture alone, especially when our own work is involved. 
We get so interested in the execution of our particular 
part that we lose sight of the design as an ensemble. 
Instead of studying to make our work an essential 
and harmonious element in the general effect, we con- 
tent ourselves with simply creating a good piece of 
sculpture. 

If this is true, and if the architect sometimes feels 
that we are dull, perhaps, in understanding his prob- 
lem and in adapting our work to it, I hope that he 
will be patient, using his skill and resourcefulness to 
help us take the larger view. He should remember 
that our inheritance, so to speak, and our training as 
sculptors have not been such as to best foster this 
co-operation, or the ability to visualize an architec- 
tural problem in its entirety. 

Probably more of our living sculptors have been 
influenced by our pseudo-classicism of the early 19th 
century (although, oddly enough, we do occasionally 
see some newly-fledged sculptor’s work which looks 
as if it were harking back to that chilly period). 
Most of us were brought up in the school of realism, 
of ardent study from the nude model. We have been 
supported, to no small extent, by commissions for 
realistic portrait statues. Thus our education and our 
experience have not been, to say the least, best cal- 
culated to help us take the architect's point of view. 

Until rather recently, there was no question as to 
the course of study we should pursue: Get to Paris 
as soon as possible, draw and model from life morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and pray that some day we 
might model like Rodin. And by the way, without 
intending any disparagement to this great artist, how 
much did the tremendous influence which he had on 
students of sculpture for twenty years or more, help 
them to co-operate with the architect? 

At present, however, there are happily all around 
us influences which must tend to broaden the stu- 

















dent's outlook in regard to his work, and which must 
help him to co-operate more intelligently with artists 
in other fields. Not that the path of the would-be 
sculptor is today without pitfalls. With all those 
modernistic theories which sound so wonderful, even 
if incomprehensible, it must be perplexing for the 
young student to decide on his course of study and 
training. I fear that many a talented youth will be 
lost in the bewildering fog of words and theories. 

However, it is undoubtedly a splendid thing to have 
it emphasized that sculpture is something besides 
mete representation. 

In many ways, it is very regrettable that more stu- 
dents of sculpture do not have, today, the opportun- 
ity of working in a sculptor’s studio, before starting 
out for themselves. Aside from the advantage gained 
from close contact with a maturer mind, such an 
experience is most valuable because there is so much 
to be picked up in the mere matter of craftsmanship 
in a studio which one can never get in a school. 
But of course, there is no such thing as an apprentice 
nowadays. Piece work, and the automatic machine 
have helped youth to put a value on its time, fantas- 
tically out of proportion to its usefulness to the 
sculptor. 

If a boy is strong enough not to become thoroughly 
tainted by the commercialism of the ornament model- 
ler’s shop, there is undoubtedly, in a practical way, 
much for him to learn in such a place, much that 
would later on be of great value to him. But the 
impressions and habits of youth sink deep, and only 
the strongest can have much of this experience with- 
out a permanent cheapening in ideals. 

Mr. Magonigle has referred to that kind of sculp- 
ture which is cut out of the structure itself (so to 
speak), and which is more closely identified with, 
and essential to, the design as a whole, than when 
the sculpture is rather in the nature of something 
applied or added to a building. As Saint-Gaudens 
used to say, “It doesn’t matter so much what you do, 
as how you do it."” To me, this structural approach 
suggests a very interesting and important phase of 
our art, and one which seems particularly well adapted 
to the modern type of architecture and construction. 

Is there not an opportunity here tor us to develop 
something at once distinctive and beautiful? I be- 
lieve there is, if we can rise to the occasion; but to 
do so, will require a most serious effort of our best 
talent. 

Because a work is highly conventionalized or 
stylized (call it what you will) in its treatment, de- 
pending, for example, more on the pattern, and the 
masses of light and dark than on subtleties of modell- 
ing, it does not by any means follow that it requires 
any less of an artist. On the contrary, to achieve 
results that are worth while, the more we simplify, 
the more knowledge we need to do it wisely and 
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effectively. I fear there is some danger of the whole 
movement falling into disrepute through cheap and 
incompetent interpretations. 

It may look easy, it may seem to be something 
anyone can do if he has a certain facility of execu- 
tion and plenty of nerve, but the truth is, this is a 
kind of sculpture that calls for exceptional talent, and 
great knowledge of form and design. 

Today, we cannot effectively copy the Gothic or 
Romanesque. We know too much. If we attempt 
such copying, our work is either insincere or stupid, 
and looks it. But, we should be able to convention- 
alise the various forms of life, both plant and animal, 
keeping in mind the decorative aspect, and producing 
something that is live and beautiful and adapted to 
our architecture and our times. I would emphasize 
the constant return to nature and to life for our in- 
spiration. He who depends too largely on his own 
knowledge and fantasy will soon fall into dull repe- 
tition of himself and others, while nature is every- 
where teeming with fresh suggestion. 

The addition of color to sculpture is to me a most 
alluring study. I never see one of those beautiful old 
Oriental or Italian pieces of colored sculpture but that 
I want to try it myself. And I remember with great 
pleasure the shimmer of color which Stanford White, 
by means of glazed terra cotta, gave to Dr. Park- 
hurst’s church, now destroyed. I believe that used 
in the right way, in the right place, polychrome 
sculpture in connection with architecture has an im- 
portant significance. 

I realize, however, that it is something which is 
not to be undertaken without the most careful con- 
sideration. It demands serious study, and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the architect, painter, and sculptor. 

Where to draw the line between realistic and 
purely conventional] coloring,—how to avoid cutting 
up and destroying the composition by the addition 
of color,—how to estimate correctly the effect of the 
color when the work is seen in place, in the final 
material,—these are some of the questions which 
must be settled largely by experiment with the par- 
ticular problem in hand; because the effect is so de- 
pendent on position, distance, and material, that 
actual trial will be the only safe guide. We are all 
awaiting with great interest the completion of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, with its touches of full 
color in architectural details, and its polychrome pedi- 
ments. This is, I believe, our first example of an 
important permanent public building in which poly- 
chromatic sculpture is extensively employed. 

It is also interesting to note that the sculpture is 
to be in terra cotta, glazed. I have long felt that in 
spite of the enormous shrinkage and hazard of the 
kiln, terra cotta has been left too largely in the purely 
commercial field. With the knowledge of clays and 
firing which our terra cotta people now have, it could 
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often be used to great advantage in the more serious 
sculpture, because it is a material which in quality 
and tone has an effect all its own, and sometimes more 
in harmony with the surroundings than either bronze 
or marble would be. 

But we do need a really good, live, non-absorbent 
casting material,—a material which we can handle 
much as we do plaster of Paris, but one which pos- 
sesses life and durability, and which can be modified 
in color. 

I am told by chemists who have had much to do 
with developing the so-called synthetic porcelain now 
used in dentistry that in their opinion it is perfectly 
possible to produce such a material. It would demand 
expert research work to develop such a cement, and 
to devise the practical methods of manufacture. So, 
until some business man sees this as a likely field for 
investment, or until some good angel in the plastic 
arts comes along, we shall probably not have at our 
command an ideal casting cement. 

In passing, I would call attention to the importance 
of providing for the proper lighting of sculpture. It 
is no exaggeration to say that half of the sculpture 
in our buildings (yes, even in our art museums) is lost 
or ruined by poor lighting. Until we stop to think 
that the effect of sculpture is wholly dependent upon 
the play of light and shade over its surface, we do 
not realize how vital the lighting is. Whenever 
sculpture is contemplated for the interior of a build- 
ing, the question of the lighting it will have, both 
natural and artificial, should be carefully considered, 
and made known to the sculptor before his models 
are made. 

Of course, it is not always feasible to plan for an 
ideal lighting. But, if the sculptor knows in advance 
what light his work is to receive, and then executes 
it in a similar light, many disappointments will be 
avoided. Possibly a careful study of the architect's 
drawings would reveal to the sculptor the facts as to 
the lighting conditions. But I would suggest that 
the architect make sure that the sculptordoes under- 
stand these conditions, and is not, for example, exe- 
cuting his models in a top studio light, if the work 
is eventually to be seen in a low side light, and per- 
haps with a reflection from a light-colored floor. 

And, just as we sculptors may fail to fully grasp 
the lighting of an interior from a survey of the blue 
prints, so it is with an architectural problem as a 
whole. We are so accustomed not only to thinking 
but actually working in three dimensions, that we 
may not always get from a flat mechanical drawing or 
even from an accomplished rendering just exactly the 
picture the architect has in his mind of his finished 
work. 

Perhaps the architect himself sometimes gets a sur- 
prise when he sees his drawings actually developed 
in the round. I well remember the exclamation of a 


young architect some years ago, when he saw in my 
studio a scale model correctly interpreted from his 
drawings. ‘‘Why, I had no idea it was going to look 
like that!"’ 

In conclusion, let me repeat that although the 
sculptor may be playing only one part, and perhaps 
an unimportant part, in an architectural ensemble, it 
is nevertheless a first requisite that he play in key, 
in order to weld his work with the whole. Nor 
should the architect, on his side, suppose that as soon 
as he has left his blue-prints on the sculptor’s modell- 
ing-stand, his conception of the problem is in the 
sculptor’s mind, and his responsibility in the matter 
is over. On the contrary, he may find that it has only 
just begun. Not every day are masterpieces of sculp- 
ture produced, ready to be set up, complete in place, 
at the appointed hour. Herpert ADAMS 


* * * 


The Chairman: Continuing the consideration of form, 
it is my great privilege to present the paper of Mr. 
Lee Lawrie, who, to our great regret, has been com- 
pelled to go West. 


* * * 


When Mr. Magonigle spoke to me of this sympo- 
sium I half consented to take part in it. I have had 
no experience with an occasion of this kind, and for 
one not gifted with the use of words, the presenta- 
tion of an idea is extremely difficult. An idea may 
seem glorious and wonderful as it reposes in the con- 
science, but when it assumes the shape of words, 
often it is wholly unrecognizable. I hope, however, 
you will bear with me while I put my unworthy lan- 
guage to the task of telling you a little about a great 
architect's ideas and opinions on our subject, Arcut- 
TECTURE IN Form anp Coror. 

Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue told me just before he 
died that he thought it an architectural sin to dress 
up a building with carving and color in an effort to 
make it more beautiful or more interesting, and that 
he had it in mind to design a building without a 
single frill. 

For thirty-five years Goodhue’s work had been 
romantic, colorful and ornate, and through his accus- 
tomed processes and methods he had produced build- 
ings that are among the brilliant jewels of American 
architecture. During this time his artists and artisans 
were regarded, for the most part, as workmen; they 
followed his pencilled suggestions as nearly as they 
could in the material of their craft. 

With the Nebraska Capitol, however, his opinions 
and methods changed. He suddenly forsook all de- 
pendence upon his genius for detail, and relied instead 
upon a simple plan, a simple mass, a simple wall. 
This change, of course, brought new problems. A 
painter and a sculptor were needed as before, but now 
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their work must be of a circumscribed kind. The 
structure itself dictates what it must be. 

The walls of Nebraska have a majesty that reminds 
one of Asia—there is here no European grandeur. The 
faintest hint of the Renaissance, the smallest sugges- 
tion of a French touch in carving and color would 
conjoin ill with the character of the building. Here, 
for whatever pattern is used, simplicity and direct- 
ness rule. 

It was the Nebraska experience that led Goodhue 
to believe that the beauty of a building increases in 
proportion to its justified simplicity. How he was 
to achieve this beautiful simplicity, oddly, was by 
giving the painter and sculptor more to do—not more 
painting and carving—more of a share in the making 
of the building itself. 

Several times Goodhue spoke to me of how a closer 
coordination among architect, painter and sculptor 
might be brought about, and in a letter to Dr. Paul 
Cret he wrote: 

“I should like to be merely one of three people 
to produce a building, i.e., architect, painter, sculp- 
tor. You see what I mean: I should like to do the 
plan and massing of the building; then I should like 
to turn the ornament (whether sculpture or not 
makes no difference) over to a perfectly qualified 
sculptor, and the color and the surface direction 
(mural pictures or not as the case may be) to an 
equally qualified painter.”’ 

If the building that Goodhue last visioned were to 
eclipse the Nebraska Capitol in the omission of frills, 
it would be the test, or rather it might even be con- 
sidered the evidence of simplicity. It would, indeed 
be a stark revealment of the highest loveliness— 
beauty without beguilement. 

But, Oh, the art and artifice needed to avoid guile! 
Does anyone believe the combined ruses and dodges 
of three arts are too much? Elaboration is not diffi- 
cult to make interesting; simplicity is made beautiful 
and expressive by all of the labor and strategy at the 
artist’s command. 

Now, a building without frills would forego all 
features not vital to the building’s needs. Beauty 
though, is a prime need—utility, hardly a secondary 
need. Neither one may be sacrificed to the other. 

t So, while the needs of a building determine the kind 
of construction, the construction determines the artis- 
tic course. The construction becomes, therefore, the 
root of symmetry and rhythm, and from this root 
emerge the forms and hues that are to express the 
purpose and meaning of the building. A comprehen- 
sive program might be needed, embracing human, ani- 
mal and symbolic pattern—no form and pattern, how- 
ever, that is not significant. In order to make certain 
of having the most meaningful subjects, symbols and 
inscriptions, Goodhue spoke of adding to the group 
of architect, painter and sculptor, a fourth member, 
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a poet-scholar such as he found in Dr. Hartley Alex- 
ander, who prepared this important part of the work 
for two of his buildings and for one by Zantzinger, 
Borie and Medary. 

With the structure determining the placing of form 
and color; and the program, the meaning, there would 
be no chance for frills. What I understand a frill to 
be is somerhing that is used merely to decorate. I 
am quite sure that Goodhue did not intend to make 
his building without artistry; instead, that any ex- 
pression in pattern would be of the building, not upon 
it. With architect, painter and sculptor beginning 
their work together in the first stage of the design, 
it would be possible for mass, form and color to 
develop as a unit. 

Right now I can think of several triumvirates that 
would make great buildings by this kind of co-oper- 
ation. All of them, I believe, would build simply. 
The trend of our age is toward economy of expres- 
sion—toward restraint. Profusion wearies us. 

This trend has been evidenced of late, even by 
sculptors with no architectural inclination, who have 
been simplifying the human form to such a degree 
that the result is a shape without sentiment and emo- 
tion, yet with all of the dramatic expressiveness that 
a work of art should have. And painters have been 
simplifying the drawing of the figure and flattening 
their color, not because they were interested in archi- 
tectural eloquence, but because they wished to render 
their expression simply. 

This direction, of course, is toward the abstract 
form,—toward the quintessence of art which is in the 
abstract form, and which is really Beauty itself. 

Now, this is quite apart from conventionalization, 
which appears to me as a process to take not only life 
out of a form, but beauty as well. And conventionali- 
zation, furthermore, has a stylistic direction—is al- 
Ways trying to return to the ancient time rather than 
proceed from it. 

Any building of ours that might hope for a place 
with the monuments of the ages, must be built in the 
style of our day, according to our needs, our under- 
standing, with beauty as we see it, with faith in our 
age, confidence in ourselves. Was it not the sincerity 
with which they were built that gave to Chartres, 
to the Parthenon, to Karnak, a beauty that is ever- 
lasting? 

We do not want an innovation—the fullest use, 
rather, of the stage of civilization at which we have 
arrived. 

We have as a preparation what the Egyptians did 
not have, what the Mesopotanians did not have, what 
the Greeks, the Byzantines, the Goths, the Early 
Moderns did not have—the combined experience of 
all of them. So, from these historic styles, may we 
weld our own style, using, rejecting, and adding to 
with our utmost power and skill. Lee Lawrie 
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The Chairman: Of all the many stimulating things 
Mr. Lawrie has said let me select one for comment; 
it seems to be in disagreement with the views the 
Chair expressed upon conventionalization, styliza- 
tion: 

“This direction, of course, is toward the abstract 
form—toward the quintessence of art which is in the 
abstract form, and which is Beauty itself. Now, this 
is quite aside from conventionalization, which, so far 
as I can see, is a process to take not only life out 
of a form, but beauty as well. And conventionaliza- 
tion, it seems to me, has a stylistic direction—it is 
always trying to return to the ancient time rather 
than proceed from it.” 

I think we mean exactly the same thing and the 
words merely seem to have a different color and value 
to each of us. By conventionalization I do not mean 
any process by which the life and juice are extracted 
from form and, with them, beauty; I mean by con- 
ventionalization the same thing that the dancer means 
by ‘‘stylized’’ movement, gesture, which has no refer- 
ence to “‘styles,’’ ancient or modern, identified by 
familiar labels. It refers to Style in the highest sense, 
in the abstract, as a quality inherent in the thing 
itself, irrespective of its place in time or space. For 
there is no artless art. The very movements of the 
dancer which give the effect of spontaneous joy in 
movement are carefully studied to produce that effect; 
and what seems like artless, almost childish, joy is 
carefully calculated; therein lies the artistry—to con- 
ceal the art; without that artifice we should have 
mere caperings. Therefore in the union of sculpture 
and architecture artifice must be used—the ‘‘ruses and 
dodges’’ Mr. Lawrie spoke of. In the dance, move- 
ment must be endued with Style. In sculpture, form 
and its light and shade must likewise be stylized— 
given Style, and this Style must be that of the struc- 
ture of which it is a part. 


* * * 


In sculpture the use of color is permissive, not 
necessarily essential; but in landscape design, a master 
of the craft will show us among other things that 
form and color are inseparable factors. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Mr. Brinckerhoff. 


* * * 


A designer or creative artist relies upon the same 
instincts and the same principles of composition in all 
lines of creative endeavor. He may be classified by 
the field of effort in which he operates or by the 
elements which he uses in applying his art. All strive 
for a definite and personal expression through their 
chosen medium and that medium invariably assumes 
form; therefore form is the basis of his expression. 
The sculptor—the architect—the landscape designer— 
manipulate form in three dimensions. Instead of sug- 


gesting form as does the painter or pictorial artist, 
they create form and supplementary to form they in- 
troduce color. 

As a designer of land for human use and enjoyment, 
the landscape architect has to do not alone with static 
elements such as stone, brick, cement, earth, etc., as 
does the architect, but he relies upon organic things, 
trees and plants—elements under constant change of 
growth and decay. Form and color in architecture 
therefore are more readily controlled than in land- 
scape composition. A building does not shed its 
leaves in winter. It does not vary materially in color 
with the seasons. A structure may be completely 
realized as it is designed. A building built is finished 
in all respects except for the slight effect of weather 
upon its exterior. A landscape composition may be 
carried to the ultimate degree on paper but in actuality 
it is never completely finished. The elements of com- 
position change from year to year. Something dies 
and something else outgrows its neighbors. It is 
therefore frequently baffling to decide what form and 
size to select at the outset. This, of course, is depen- 
dent upon the nature of the problem. It is, however, 
desirable when the design is dominated by a structural 
element such asa building tostrive for the ultimate ideal 
at the outset by using mature trees and other plant 
elements of slow growth so that the scale may be 
maintained to a reasonable degree without frequent 
control through change. And hence it is of the ut- 
most importance that the designer have an intimate 
knowledge of his material not alone as to its form 
and color today, but its habit of growth and its 
seasonal change so that the spirit of his design may 
be reasonably maintained. When the word color is 
mentioned in connection with landscape design, it 
immediately suggests flowers either of the so-called 
flower garden or of the shrubs. Color in its broader 
sense, however, and as used here is more subtle in its 
application. A winter scene, with not a flower in 
sight may be teeming with color—purple shadows— 
varying tints of the bark on tree and shrub—and the 
emphatic and contrasting effect of evergreens. All 
contribute to a color note which can and should be 
controlled through design. We are led to select for 
our elements in design native wild things, in this 
region largely of the swamp, such as dogwoods, black 
alder, laurel, azaleas, blueberries, because they afford 
a colorful and harmonious effect throughout the 
seasons. 

A common fault in landscape design as in other 
kinds of design is lack of restraint. If more thought 
were given to form as sculptural mass than to extra- 
neous detail which may or may not be contributory 
to the expression of that mass—the better would be 
our designs. We are too prone to think in terms of 
detail at the expense of fundamentals. French land- 
scape designers were accustomed to introduce pattern 
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of geometric design, using for their elements gravel 
walks, bedding plants and sculptured ornaments, 
usually in marble. Such designs very frequently were 
restless and tiring to look upon for the reason that 
there was seldom any thought given to mass compo- 
sition. These patterns were not always contributory 
to the expression of form and when they were not, 
they failed as successful design. They may have con- 
veyed a feeling of grandeur, of ostentation and thus 
expressed the spirit of the age when they were most 
popular, but they were exciting rather than restful 
and satisfying. 

Fortunately we are today drawing away from this 
type of design and architects are also passing through 
a corrective period in their attempt to design correctly 
the skyscraper type of building. The taller and more 
massive the building, the less the detail means in the 
expression of that building. The modelling and spac- 
ing of form is what gives ‘‘punch."” And owing to 
the new scale it has become evident to many designers 
that traditional ornamentation is futile. Correspond- 
ingly in landscape composition the larger the areas 
to be included in the picture the more important the 
mass effects become. A large plaza treatment or a 
park meadow view must compose in mass effect; in 
the former a combination of architectural and foliage 
elements; in the latter usually foliage masses alone, 
correctly distributed in relation to plain surface. The 
introduction in such a composition of fussy shadow 
and brilliant color effects would be ruinous to its 
intended charm. 

It is not possible to rely upon two dimensional 
study alone in designing for expression in form. This 
may be trite as a statement but we can all recall when 
it was not uncommon for architectural designers to 
prepare a plan for a building, project one or more 
elevations and call the result a design, relying upon 
chance for mass composition and unfortunately such 
a practice is not unknown today. There are designers, 
however, so advanced as to recognize a so-called fourth 
dimension—the spirit or expression of the design. It 
sounds good and we may yet consider no design com- 
plete without its fourth dimensional element. 

To return to our subject: if the conclusions thus far 
expressed are correct, the question is how best to fol- 
low them. Assuming a specific, everyday problem 
of a design for a more or less monumental building 
to be erected upon an area adequate for its size and 
importance—how should the problem be approached ? 
Since it is the sculptor’s job to express in terms of 
form why should he not first approach the study and 
present his solution in mass effects. Since the build- 
ing is to be the dominant feature and hence the nu- 
cleus of the design, it might be reasonable to assume 
that the architect's parti should prevail. And yet 


since the landscape architect is familiar with mould- 
ing the surface of land to conform to human use and 
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enjoyment and it is to be his job to develop ulti- 
mately the larger portion of the area involved, why 
should he not assume the initiative in approaching 
the problem? Assuming them to be superperfect in 
their respective arts any one of them should be able 
to present a solution, and all the solutions in terms 
of form would be equally good. But actually these 
men are human, and though masters of their respective 
arts they are subject to human reactions and frailties. 
Knowing each other's capabilities, why shouldn't 
these fellows get together with the sole purpose of 
perfecting the job as a whole. The architectural ele- 
ment alone cannot achieve this, the sculpture cannot 
do it, nor can the exterior development of the grounds 
do it. By thus collaborating a building is achieved 
from which the sculptural features cannot be removed 
without ruining the composition, the building is an 
integral part of its environment—not an encroach- 
ment. Its approaches are proportional to the com- 
position as a whole and the entire area is functional 
in the design though subservient to its nucleus—the 
building. This illustration, or a corresponding one, 
can of course be applied to the other arts and thus 
we come to realize that with some familiarity with 
the other fellow’s problems and with a cordial effort 
on the part of all toward contributing to the solution 
of the problem as a whole, we may go far in this 
generation and set the stage for even greater things 
to come in the next. A. F. BrinckerHorr 


* > * 


The Chairman: In a Pageant of the Arts we may 
envision Architecture accompanied by his consorts 
Sculpture and Painting—a menage of a rather Mormon 
or Mohammedan cast to be sure—and their offspring, 
The Divers Arts and Crafts, beautiful forms bedight 
with lovely color. The next speaker, Mr. Huger 
Elliott, moves with confidence—and without embar- 
rassment—among these gracious presences. 

Mr. Elliott, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


* * * 


The part allotted to me in this symposium—in 
which we are asked to discuss, in the various fields, 
“the simple (Heaven save the mark!) the simple prob- 
lem of disposing the elements of light and shade and 
color in such a manner as to produce a beautiful thing”’ 
—concerns those objects which still remain to be con- 
sidered after the building has been built, its grounds 
laid out, its walls enriched with mural paintings and 
its pediments or pedestals equipped with sculpture: 
that is, chairs and tables, hangings and rugs, lighting 
fixtures and movable ornaments. Truly, ‘‘simple’’ is 
the inescapable word! the “‘simple problem”’ of creat- 
ing beauty with these. 

First—what inclusive name are we to give these 
objects? I cannot refer to them collectively as com- 





prising the “‘decorative arts’’ as I consider (as of 
course do you) painting and sculpture, also most emi- 
nently decorative. We find the term ‘‘allied arts’’ 
used. Allied to what ?—certainly to architecture: but 
is it sufficiently definitive? The words ‘‘industrial 
arts’’ are in common use—but although such objects 
are produced by the industries we classify as artistic, 
dress and jewelry must also be included in such a 
category. ‘Minor Arts’’ I cannot subscribe to—since 
so often one finds a bit of brocade or a Rhodian 
platter which stirs one’s enthusiasm while many a 
painting or piece of sculpture moves it not at all. To 
label these *‘Major Arts’’ and those ‘‘Minor’’ is to 
flatter one group and discriminate somewhat con- 
temptuously against the other. Let us, for the time 
being, call them furnishings. 

My task, therefore, is to discuss the furnishings of 
the building: the choice and placing of these so that 
they produce harmony—in form and color—and have 
the added beauty of being adapted to their uses. 

Is this a problem which may be discussed in general 
terms? We can stress the fact that we desire unity in 
the resulting effect: that chair, table, carpet and cur- 
tain must each play its part in the symphony of the 
whole. And immediately the questions arise—what 
chair, which table, what type of floor covering, what 
kind of curtain? 

Such questions must always have confronted the 
artist, but never can they have been so distracting as 
at present; never has the range of available material 
been so great. In the seventeenth century the de- 
signer had to decide whether he would choose green 
or gold, for instance: he did not have to weigh the 
relative merits of furnishings in the Greek or the 
Gothic, the Jacobean, the Georgian or the General 
Grant manner. Are we to be classic or Colonial— 
shall we think in fifteenth century Italian modes or 
be strictly of the twentieth century? The researches 
of the archzologist, the invention of photography, 
the marvellous development of the power-driven ma- 
chine—these have so changed, so complicated the 
conditions under which we work that we wander 
distracted amidst the multiplicity of the resources at 
our command. 

We are being told on every hand that we must 
express our own time: this period of mechanical won- 
ders—the automobile, the zroplane, the motion pic- 
ture, the radio. Why, the critics say, do you not 
produce something new, something different. Wire- 
less telegraphy is new—flying is new: give us, we 
pray, something new in your line. We might with 
justice reply—we will give you a new form of chair 
when you give us a new anatomy. Until that time 
it must keep the general characteristics which it had 
in the time of Rameses. Shapes and sizes of tables 
and bedsteads must continue to be determined by the 
shape and articulation of the human body. The 
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critics indicate the ‘‘sky-scraper’’ as an expression of 
our age—saying, go thou and do likewise: but fail to 
note that these towering structures of steel have been 
developed to meet a new need. The soaring masses 
of the Woolworth Building or the Shelton Hotel 
show what the genius of our architects can accom- 
plish in meeting new conditions. But are there, 
within these buildings, new needs in so far as fur- 
nishings are concerned? None whatever. The cry 
for novelty is based not on any necessity for the novel 
but on the desire for something different merely for 
the sake of being different. These gentlemen seem to 
tremble lest we do not live up to our opportunities: 
they fear that we are not expressing ourselves—as 
though self-expression were desirable in itself, regard- 
less of what is expressed. It is the curse of our self- 
conscious age, this dragging into the limelight of 
every little talent which may be discovered and bid- 
ding it express itself merely that the newspapers may 
have another headline with which to joggle the jaded 
sensibilities of the readers. We must have startling 
headlines, whether there be adequate reason for them 
or not. So we must be different—the desirability, the 
value of the novelty is a matter which need not be 
considered. 

Let us have done with these demands that in our 
furnishings we express our age. The creative spark 
will not burst into flame fanned by the ‘hot air’’ of 
the self-conscious seeker after the unusual. On such 
flashes-in-the-pan we must “‘turn the hose of common 
sense.” Neither will the spark burn, as we all know, 
when fed only upon the dry husks of archzological 
data. We must plod on, learning from the mistakes 
of the past as well as from its achievements—taking 
thought that what we make be beautiful and suited 
to its purpose and let a new expression come of itself— 
as it surely will when new needs present themselves. 

Still, there remains the problem: what table—what 
type of rug? But need we care, so long as the objects 
are beautiful? We have outgrown the limitations of 
the “period room’’ era. We ask for harmony, not 
historical accuracy. We have all the ages from which 
to choose: but we now choose as masters, no longer 
accept like slaves. Though we may not have evolved 
—at least, in as yet recognizable form—a new style, 
we have achieved taste. Can the critics ask more than 
that? Even at the beginning of the century we were 
still somewhat uncertain of our judgment and there- 
fore sheltered ourselves behind the unassailable dicta 
of authority. “‘This is pure Adam’’—(those good 
young men); ‘‘this, unquestioned Louis Quinze."" We 
must walk in step with Owen Jones, else we stumble. 
Now, however, thanks to our architects, we walk 
upright and unafraid: we step out, assured that 
through the cultivation of our sense of fitness, of 
beauty, we need no longer the leading-strings of the 
past. Nor are we to be beguiled by the eccentricities 











of self-constituted leaders of one fad or another. We 
go quietly ahead with beauty and common sense as 
our guides: what comes will come, and we have done 
our best so long as we have been deeply sincere in 
our search for the best. 

We do not need to be distracted by the multiplicity 
of the resources at our command. Rather, our 
achievements can be just so much finer because we 
have all the beauty of all the ages to chose from. The 
necessity of clear thinking, of high standards, of im- 
peccable taste on our part is greater than ever before— 
for this very reason our work will have a beauty of 
which man has not as yet dreamed. 

The furnishings of France and Italy, England and 
Spain which we study and adapt graced the halls of 
kings. In our adaptations, by means of the lessened 
costs which come through quantity production, we 
offer the simple citizen of modest means the opportunity 
of living amidst surroundings more tasteful than those 
of royalty in former days. And in spite of many 
authoritative voices to the contrary—in spite even of 
the “‘comic strip’’—I do not hesitate to say that in 
this new era in which the arts, as well as the govern- 
ments, of all the world are slowly, but inevitably, 
joining forces for the common welfare, we shall 
achieve artistic standards higher than any the world 
has yet known. 

It is obvious that the basic form of the chair must 
remain fixed—that tables and cabinets have but 
limited range so far as structural variations are con- 
cerned. And as soon as we cease to ask to what 
period a piece belongs and substitute the questions— 
is it logical in construction, is it fine in line and 
color—we have, when these questions have been 
answered in the affirmative, all the knowledge we 
need. What matters it if it be Jacobean or Georgian 
(those are points which should interest only the 
dealer in antiques) or in the latest self-conscious mode ? 
We, concerned with creating beauty in an interior, 
demand only that it be suited to the harmony we 
have visualized. The dealer in antiques has always 
been with us—although in medizval times he dealt 
in saintly relics instead of Chippendale chairs—and 
I suppose always will be. But his gains will be 
greatly decreased when we grow courageous enough 
to say that an old piece is of no more value than a 
new, if they be equal in beauty. We have no further 
use for “‘period’’ furniture, as such—even though we 
may not have improved on it. 

When we turn to lighting-fixtures we see what can 
be accomplished when our designers are confronted 
by new conditions. From the moment when the 


primeval torch was lighted until the invention of the 
electric bulb, fixtures were so designed that the flame 
should burn vertically—because, of course, it would 
burn no other way. When electricity was first intro- 
duced tradition was too strong for the designer and 
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he placed—and still places—his bulb in a vertical 
position, as though from necessity. Slowly, however, 
it began to dawn upon him that the bulb would give 
light without reference to its position. So he began 
to vary the forms of his wall-brackets and chande- 
liers—we must still so name them, “‘electroliers’’ be- 
ing an impossible term—and we now have lighting 
fixtures which are at once beautiful and logical, being 
designed with a clear understanding of their possi- 
bilities. That they are often fashioned in supposed 
conformity to an historic style is merely an indica- 
tion of how loath some of us are to think for our- 
selves. 

The basic principles of weaving have not changed 
in spite of the almost uncanny accomplishments of 
the Jacquard loom. Upon it we can reproduce the 
old patterns or those which express our times—if any 
such can be found. Have you, in this connection, 
seen the printed dress-silk which pictures the not- 
universally-accepted statement that ‘Gentlemen pre- 
fer Blondes’’? It is not so to be recognized at first 
glance: it is clever and quite decorative. When, or 
if, worn it should serve the wearer as the white- 
washed coal did the resourceful hostess: ‘‘it makes 
conversation,’’ she remarked. Usually, however, we 
wish to have fabrics whose beauty will give pleasure 
rather than those whose oddities will excite comment. 

In the field of textiles we have, save in two Cases, 
structure which lends itself to almost any type of 
design we may desire. Therefore fabrics afford a wide 
field for experimentation, and some of the novelties 
are interesting and may lead to worth-while results. 
An unfortunate development of the present-day craze 
for the antique is the manufacture of damasks and 
brocades with what purport to be worn spots woven 
into them. The fabrics are, it is true, quite effective; 
but the logical mind is dismayed by such false quan- 
tities. The practice seems almost more reprehensible 
than the shooting of worm-holes into new-made fur- 
niture or the placing of hammer-marks upon silver 
which has been stamped out by a machine. 

Two types of textiles have, so far, defied the almost 
miraculous imitative powers of the Jacquard loom: 
the rugs of the Near East and tapestries. In these 
two groups we find those particular qualities which 
may be given, it would seem, only by the brain and 
hand of the craftsman. The variations of color in- 
troduced by the weaver as the spirit moves him; the 
irregularities which give life to the repeated pattern: 
these subtle expressions of the personality of the 
artist have not, so far as I know, been successfully 
reproduced. The power-driven loom has, however, 
been made to do so many astounding things that | 
dare not affirm that the glory of fifteenth-century 
tapestries or sixteenth-century rugs will never be 
successfully imitated. 

So numerous are the objects which may be grouped 
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under the head of movable ornaments—glass, ceramics, 
cast or wrought metal—that one despairs of marshall- 
ing them into any semblance of an orderly array that 
they may be passed in review and their qualities com- 
mended or adversely criticized. General statements 
are not possible; detailed discussion impractical; time 
is lacking for comment on the variations to be found 
in hand or machine made wares. They must perforce 
be passed by without notice. 

To some it seems necessary to praise the qualities 
to be found in the article made by hand and to refer 
somewhat contemptuously to the machine-made prod- 
uct. Such critics evidently forget that the machine 
is but an inanimate tool—doing what it was created 
to do. Mistakes have been made in demanding of 
the machine that which it was not fashioned to pro- 
duce. The machine is not to blame. The fault lies 
in the man who created it to do one job and then 
expected it to do another. It is the designer who 
does not comprehend his tool—its limitations as well 
as its possibilities—who is at fault. We must still— 
must ever—train the designer. We hear much mourn- 
ful talk of the passing of the craftsman. He is still 
with us—only with new and wonderful tools at his 
command: machines which can increase his output a 
thousandfold. But no machine can make a creative 
artist. The help the designer needs must come from 
those who train him. 

Among those who have trained him none has been 
more helpful than the architect. For he is both artist 
and business man, at once the dreamer of dreams and 
the practical man who gives reality to his dreams. 
Not without reason did Reginald Blomfield give the 
title ‘“The Mistress Art’’ to a book on architecture. 
Dealing with an abstract, not an imitative art, the 
architect points the way to clear thinking—and 
though the sister arts clothe themselves with familiar 
trappings or sublime imagery they must, to survive, 
be founded upon the principles established by the 
mistress art. In structural truth, in the logical adap- 
tation of the means to the ends desired, in the con- 
ventionalization of nature-forms to harmonize with 
the building, architecture sets the standards. 

These principles, therefore, you must keep before 
the craftsman. Architects should be on the board of 
every school where the crafts, as well as the other 
arts, are taught. Don’t be deterred by diffidence: 
where you find a board lacking an architect, see that 
one is placed on it. 

It is also your duty to see that in the training of 
the rising generation of architects a sympathetic 
knowledge of the artistic crafts is given. The stu- 
dents in the architectural schools need not hammer 
iron or cut and lead the glass for windows: they can, 
however, learn something of the limitations and the 
possibilities of the crafts which will play so im- 
portant a part in the effect of their future productions. 


So that they get what Professor Ware of blessed 
memory used to give us at Columbia: an understand- 
ing of and love for all the arts. 

Mr. Magonigle asked me to discuss the problem of 
disposing of light and shade and color in furnishings 
in such a manner as to produce a beautiful effect. I 
have spent much time talking about the furnishings 
themselves but have said nothing about the problem 
which I was asked to consider. 

The reason is obvious: I can find no theories gener- 
ally applicable. I can repeat the obvious statement 
that we desire unity of effect—but each room is a 
problem in itself. The color and form of the indi- 
vidual pieces and the composition of these in the 
given space for the desired uses are matters which 
cal] for special and not general discussion. Is it a 
banking-room or a boudoir; is the ceiling high or is 
it low; is the chief entrance at the end or on the side? 
Until these and forty other facts are known, nothing 
can be said—save that we intend to create beauty. 

Isaac Newton, on being asked how he had made his 
discoveries, replied: ‘By always intending my mind.” 
That is the mental attitude we must have if we are 
to create beauty: the intention—the fixed determina- 
tion always present—that, whatsoever we do, beauty 
is to result. Pos it Hucer Exuiotr 
The Chairman: Yes, let us have done with the “‘ period” 
obsession, the offspring—what the “Old Soak”’ 
calls the ‘‘begats’’ of those eminent interior decora- 
tors, Messrs. Guff, Spats and Patter, who set traps 
for the female of the species and other innocents os 
deuxitme ot au basement or elsewhere. 1 remember a 
composition by Stanford White—an Adam mantel- 
piece, over it a Chippendale Chinesque mirror, upon 
it a pair of blue and white Delft vases and a piece of 
Venetian glass—the whole flanked by a pair of twisted 
Spanish columns; the severe, the fantastic, the baro- 
que, combined in a bewitching harmony; and that 
which united all these strangely assorted elements was 
the quality they possessed in common—their beauty. 
Some day some one will arise and slay Spats and his 
partners Guff and Patter, and the last home-furnish- 
ing periodical will put up its shutters, and we shall 
hear of Period no more. 


* + * 


To the members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects who know him as architect and leader, to the 
Mural Painters who know him as leader and painter, 
and to the Architectural League who know him as 
leader and friend of all the arts that dwell fruitfully 
together in that happy family, the next speaker needs 
no introduction—I merely wave him forward. 


* * * 


An acceptable solution of a problem in design must 
involve a conscious or unconscious appraisal of the 
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essential and non-essential elements that enter into it 
to the end that the essentials shall be emphasized and 
the non-essentials subdued. This is obvious. Such 
appraisal usually precedes the formulation of any 
mental picture of the complete design. It sometimes 
happens that the design, when completed, attains to 
such an air of inevitability that the observer says 
“this work is truly the embodiment of a vision. 
The artist has dreamed a dream and this is its very 
fabric."" And so tradition weaves a romance about 
the genesis of great works of art which is misleading 
in that it ignores the fact that the vision we find 
embodied in such works is not a dream vision but is 
itself a structure controlled in the making by the 
habits of a mind sensitive to the qualities, processes 
and limitations of the material to be employed in its 
fabrication. This is craftsmanship. 

We may conceive of a masterpiece of design as 
springing, Minerva like, full armed from the mind 
of the designer. Around this conception we shall find 
a group of dilettanti agape with wonder at the miracle. 
We may conceive of it as emerging gradually, Venus- 
like, from sea foam and cloud. This conception will 
appeal to some poets and dreamers. I like to con- 
ceive of it as taking shape in the forge of a Vulcan. 
Intractable iron developing into a vision of beauty 
through great power greatly controlled. It is around 
this conception that I picture the shades of Scopas 
and Praxiteles, Giotto and Leonardo, Michael Angelo, 
Bramanta, Cellini and all the rest of that great com- 
pany interested and alert—not for inspiration in their 
dreaming but for inspiration in their craft. 

We are met to discuss the relation of form and color 
to each other and to architectural design and in this 
connection it is pertinent to consider how and when 
the conception of form and color respectively find 
their entrance into the designer's conception of the 
design and what are their respective functions there- 
after. 

In the matter of sequence, form must precede color 
in design. If we doubt this we have only to reflect 
that although we can easily conceive of a design 
having form without color, a design having color 
without form is unthinkable. It ceases to be a design 
and becomes a mere chromatic nebula. Furthermore, 
there are certain instances in which the solution of a 
problem in design may be regarded as an absolute 
solution as to its form. The conditions governing it 
are definite conditions which can be definitely met. 
But as to color, one of the glories of a successful solu- 
tion is that it carries with it endless suggestions of 
other equally successful solutions like the transposi- 
tion of a musical composition into another key. 

In its relation to Architecture and Sculpture the con- 
sideration of color cannot be approached solely from 
what is called the painter's point of view. To the 
nainter color is color. To the architect and sculptor 


color is a characteristic of material and even when 
applied as pigment, stain or dye it will either con- 
form to or violate traditions of the material which is 
suggested. For example, iron is traditionally black 
and a balcony rail painted black appears strong even 
though exceedingly slender in design. Paint that 
same rail any light color and it seems weak and 
flimsy in spite of the fact that its members appear 
thicker when painted a light color than when painted 
black. The only possible explanation of the apparent 
flimsiness is that the light paint is suggestive of wood 
or other weaker material. Again consider the con- 
trast of red brick, white marble and green blinds used 
on the exterior of a building. This is accepted as 
commonplace even in our colorless northern climes. 
Why? Because red brick, white marble and painted 
blinds are a familiar tradition. Reverse the same 
three colors on trim, wall and blinds and how absurd 
and garish the results would be, or simply substitute 
white brick for the white marble and then what 
happens? Instead of a perfectly natural and accept- 
able contrast between marble which is white and 
brick which is red, we have the same contrast arti- 
ficially produced by varying the color of the same 
material, and that we resent. We might go on in- 
definitely citing instances of the deep seated senti- 
ments, or perhaps prejudices which hedge about and 
tend to limit the uses of color in exterior architecture. 
It is fortunate that such deterrents are operative. We 
are at present engaged in working out suitable archi- 
tectural expressions for many new materials and for 
many new uses of old materials. We are still in a 
condition of uncertainty as to the tone and texture 
over which our color enrichment is to be applied, or 
we may say as to the priming of our canvas. This is 
vastly important. At present our streets are like our 
picture exhibitions, also like our sign boards. Every 
one for himself and the devil take the hindmost—no 
prevailing tone to which our color contrasts and 
harmonies can be related. Our canvas is primed with 
red, white and blue and variations of color in our 
facades either fade into insignificance or add to the 
babel. 

So in developing the use of color in exterior archi- 
tecture let us go slowly. Let us for the most part 
reserve our efforts in this direction for those rare occa- 
sions when with the help of the collaborative arts we 
can control the whole picture and not just a slice of 
it. The Acropolis that Zantzinger, Borie, Medary 
and Trumbauer have reared in Philadelphia and are 
enriching in collaboration with Greber for the land- 
scape, Jennewein and Gregory for the sculpture and 
Solon for color and with the helpful co-operation of 
Messrs. Powell and Fiddler of the Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Company and Manning of the Fuller Company, 
is one such undertaking and others are sure to come. 

Color, high keyed, pure and vibrant, is too pre- 
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cious a thing to cheapen by the wrong kind of pub- 
licity. And there is a very present danger that such 
an achievement as the Philadelphia Museum, which 
comes about as the result of years of study and experi- 
ment by a group of men peculiarly qualified by train- 
ing and experience to solve such a problem success- 
fully, will encourage haphazard application of all the 
hues of the rainbow to our commercial architecture 
and thus destroy or at least postpone for a generation 
or two the availability of color in exterior design. 

Now let us consider our theme as applied to the 
interior of buildings. Here the problem completely 
changes. Here the designer enters a world all his 
own where he may, if the power be in him, com- 
pletely unify all that comes within the view of the 
beholder and control and harmonize form, mass, line, 
scale, texture and pattern as well as color. 

If, as I believe, the churches of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, are the most perfect and complete example of 
artistic collaboration that the world has known, they 
are also the most thorough demonstration of the prin- 
ciple that decorative inspiration comes from within 
and not from without the walls of buildings. The 
lack of relation of the detailed enrichment, be it 
sculpture, painting or other form of craftsmanship, 
to its setting is today the greatest weakness of our 
design. Real knowledge of this matter seems to be 
picked up almost by accident instead of being made 
the subject of special training, and yet the mastery 
of this subject lies at the very root of decorative de- 
sign. The painter who cannot frame his panels, 
domes or spandrels with a more sympathetic frame 
than any architect can find in any book; the sculptor 
who cannot design a more suitable pedestal for his 
group and more interesting architectural detail to 
surround it than the architect can devise, are not much 
use as collaborators in architectural design and, con- 
versely, the architect whose knowledge of painting, 
sculpture and the other arts does not fit him to fur- 
nish the kind of constructive suggestion and criticism 
that is needed to bring the works of these artists into 
unity with his own, had better confine himself to the 
kind of problem that can be solved with the T-square, 
triangle and compass and give up the idea of contrib- 
uting anything to the imaginative side of his art. 

My particular part in this discussion has to do with 
the painter's contribution to architectural design. 
What are his special functions as compared with archi- 
tect, sculptor or other craftsman? 

First of these should be the establishment of a pre- 
vailing tone in the space to be enriched and, in order 
to do this, some visualization of the completed work 
is essential for this prevailing tone is the thing that 
must unify all the elements of the design and deter- 
mine, or at least recognize, the relative values of the 
various elements composing it. Sometimes the color 
or texture of the surfaces are pre-determined by the 
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mature of the material used. Then his problem 
changes somewhat and becomes one of preservation 
rather than creation. 

Second, the differentiation of plain surfaces, orna- 
mented surfaces and pictorial elements. 

Third, the decision as to the medium in which the 
ornamented surfaces and the pictorial elements shall 
be rendered in order to preserve a proper relation 
between them and the plain surfaces. 

Fourth, the design and rendering or supervision of 
the rendering of all decorated surfaces. 

These are the proper functions of the painter, sel- 
dom realized in practice. Why? Because frequently 
the first three are completed before the painter is 
retained for the work or because the training, experi- 
ence and interest of the painter does not fit him to 
perform the first three and he is called in, perhaps, 
merely to supply certain pictorial elements of the kind 
in which he is known to excel. 

If the architect of the building happens to be skilled 
in decoration, this abbreviation of the painter's func- 
tion may not work badly in a given case but as a 
matter of general practice it is fatal to proper progress 
in the art of mural painting. The painter and the 
architect should collaborate in these first three func- 
tions if the finished result is to be adequately repre- 
sentative of either. 

The explanation of the unsatisfactory conditions 
that hamper this branch of art is simple. Mural 
painting in this country began thirty odd years ago 
at the top and has been unsuccessfully attempting to 
work downward into the fibre of our life ever since. 
It began as something reserved for special occasions 
and distinguished themes, not as a craft establishing 
traditions in its humbler forms of expression and grad- 
ually expanding into greater elaboration and com- 
plexity. Most of its practitioners, although artists 
of education and distinction knew less about walls 
and the painting of walls than the ordinary house 
painter. The designing and rendering of simple pat- 
tern and arrangement of outline and color to impart 
unostentatious interest to wall surfaces was relegated 
to the designers and manufacturers of wall paper. As 
a result of this the embryo mural painter has been 
deprived of the most essential part of his apprentice- 
ship, that is practice in designing and painting a wall 
simply, cheaply and interestingly in a composition 
arranged, as to scale and pattern, for the particular 
needs of that wall and in a manner to withstand the 
ravages of time. 

The continuance of such a situation as this has de- 
prived architectural design of one of the influences 
that in past centuries was a constant source of inter- 
esting and refreshing character. 

So when people talk about the progress of Mural 
Painting in recent years they mean the progress made 
by a small group of men and women who, through 
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the influence and persuasive powers of some of our 
architects, have been given fine opportunities and 
have responded nobly but if we want to talk about 
the practice of Mural Painting in this country, we 
must face the fact that even in buildings of the better 
class, nine hundred and ninety-three one thousandths 
of the walls that need some intelligent application of 
design upon their surfaces never get it. 

We have not yet outgrown the over-precious atti- 
tude of mind of the more cultivated public and of 
the painters towards the painters. This stimulates 
prices but not performance. Our walls need design. 
They get for the most part nothing more than ver- 
tical and horizontal scratchings simulating stone 
joints. They need intelligent arrangement of line and 
color in patterns suitable to the scale of our rooms 
and to the setting of the numan activities which they 
enclose. They get what is found in the shops. They 
need symbolism and we have developed no symbol- 
ism. Sometimes—but not often—they need virtuosity 
in the portrayal of character or action but of all the 
things that they need the quality that depends upon 
the orthographicrendering by the designer is the thing 
that can best be spared. So many things are elabor- 
ately done that might be simply done that we are 
frequently tempted to wish that the designers of great 
decorations, having established the essentials of their 
compositions, could be chained to a spot from which 
their work could be seen in its entirety and com- 
pelled from there to direct apprentices in its actual 
execution. 

For the past two years in directing the Mural 
Painting work of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
I have had an opportunity to size up the capacity of 
many would-be mural painters and I have seen great 
capacity. For the architectural student who shows 
distinct ability there is a perfectly open way through 
draftsmanship in an architect’s office towards inde- 
pendent practice. A similar way should be open to 
the apprentice in mural painting. Our leading mural 
painters instead of employing one or two assistants 
should be leading, instructing and utilizing twenty 
or thirty apprentices and this would become possible 
if they were real mural painters, that is if they habit- 
ually painted walls, if the work placed in their hands 
varied all the way from monumental, elaborate 
themes demanding months or years of study, to the 
simple inexpensive undertakings in which ornamental 
enrichment is reduced to a minimum. 

All the way down through history and even before 
history, as we know it, began we find walls painted 
or scratched on designs sometimes pictorial, some- 
times merely patterned, which are decorative because 
in scale, texture and color they are in harmony with 
the spaces treated and with the uses to which those 
spaces were put and because the themes which they 
illustrate were vital to their time and place. Much 


has been said and written in an effort to define and 
prescribe what shall or shall not be done in the name 
of mural painting. Formulas, recipes and prohibi- 
tions are worth little in a matter of this kind. The 
practice of confining the mural painter's work to par- 
ticular wall spaces that demand special emphasis has 
worked against one of the traditional functions of 
mural painting which is the development of a theme 
or the telling of a story simply and unobtrusively, 
never losing sight of the fact that in the decorative 
sense a wall is never anything but a background for 
something else. If we go back to the middle ages, 
to the era when mural paintings were most vitally a 
part of architecture and not mere applications to 
architecture, we find walls covered with paintings 
which, judged by modern standards, are badly exe- 
cuted but they possess in a high degree the essentials 
of good decoration. They have all the qualities of 
mural design which I have already spoken of as im- 
portant and, in addition, have attained the just bal- 
ance in values of all the objects represented in them, 
with the result that buildings, landscape, ships, 
beasts, men, flowers and printed texts all take their 
places upon the enriched texture of the wall and all 
seem to belong. If a man, a dog, a tree and a flowery 
bank are requisites in the story to be told, each is 
carried far enough in rendition to make it unmistak- 
ably what it is intended to be and from then on it 
becomes merely a part of the pattern. It is this mas- 
terly discretion and reserve in the medieval craftsman, 
together with the intimacy, human charity and humor 
in which his work was conceived that gives to that 
work its incomparable inspirational value to the 
modern designer. There are so many beautiful and 
so many ugly things that are characteristic of our 
modern life that the modern artist's eye for beauty 
must indeed be keen if his work is to be beautiful and 
also broadly characteristic of his time. 

A popular dogma of the painter’s craft has been 
‘Paint what you see—not what you know is there.”’ 
This may be good advice for the student of painting 
but for the designer of mural decoration we might 
better say “Paint what you know is there—not what 
you see." The stark ugliness that so often charac- 
terizes our feverish activities and giant achievements 
has somewhere within it a symbolic beauty that must 
be made evident in our art. In my first paragraph I 
refer to the appraisal of essentials and non-essentials 
that must precede the definite formulation of a design. 
The men who can make such appraisals justly are not 
those who are seeking self expression. They must 
seek the expression of something infinitely larger than 
self. The interpretation of an epoch, our epoch, for 
all posterity rests with them. The qualities necessary 
to the ideal solution of a decorative problem are too 
varied to permit of emphasis of the designer's tech- 
nical individualities. He must cultivate the imper- 
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sonal quality in his craftsmanship which great variety 


in his problems demands. Compare the glass in 
Chartres and Amiens with the Mille fleur tapestries 
at Cluny. In the delineation of the glass design vigor 
and harshness of contours, carrying quality in the 
masses of strongly contrasting color attain to the 
limit of directness while in the tapestry the delicacy 
of minute undulating forms pervades the entire pat- 
terned surface. Yet in their style, that is in the 
quality that makes them typical of an entire era, these 
examples of crafts widely differing in their traditions 
and media of expression, harmonize so completely as 
almost to suggest the dominance of a single mind in 
their creation. These works and the multiplicity of 
other works of other crafts that have come to us from 


Why Fellowship 


I 
MEMBER of the Institute has said, ‘“Thomas Jefferson 
made a great mistake when he wrote into the Declara- 
tion of Independence that ‘all men are born equal’ "’ in that 
he did not add, ‘‘before the law."’ 

There always has been a difference between men, in that 
of two men equal in birth, in training, and in opportunities, 
one will become an outstanding leader, directing and man- 
aging men, while the other will be among those led. One 
may become a creative artist, imagining and realizing beauty 
in form and structure, while the other becomes a plodder, 
repeating well known and proven forms—good perhaps, in 
themselves, but adding little to the sum total of greatness 
or aft. 

As I pass among educated men I see pendant from chain 
or fob a small golden key; never having been permitted to 
possess one, I am desirous of knowing what and why it is 
so cherished and displayed. I am told it is ‘‘Phi Beta 
Kappa’’—and I find that it is the coveted evidence of high 
attainment in scholarship. It may not mean that the pos- 
sessor knows more than another, but the outward evidence 
that he has knowledge, has so impressed his peers that 
they elect him to the Society of Scholars and he is proud 
to show to the world that he has been so honored. 

Again, as I meet men of my own profession I see ever 
and anon a modest strip of colored ribbon on the lapel of 
the coat, and if I inquire, I learn that it signifies member- 
ship in the Legion of Honor and signalizes service to France. 
The scandal mongers say that recognition of this sort was 
too freely given in our late war, but I have yet to meet a 
wearer of that ribbon whose service did not merit the recog- 
nition, however modestly he might decry his deeds. 

I am a trustee of some educational institutions who grant 
honorary degrees. They are supposed to acknowledge ser- 
vice or achievement in the special lines of effort chosen by 
the recipient and in the last analysis, to represent the reward 
of effort intelligently applied. From the extensive use of 
the alphabetical symbols of the degrees conferred and from 
the indignation sometimes shown when the titles are 
omitted, I infer that such recognition is valued, perhaps 
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that golden age of decorative design, all bear testi- 
mony to a singleness of purpose of many master minds 
that should shame the exaggeration of individualism 
that characterizes our art today. 

Our art needs many things but what it needs most 
is, it seems to me, a reincarnation of the spirit of St. 
Francis of Assisi who saw in fire, water and cloud, 
mountain, tree and flower, bird, beast and fish, 
brothers deserving of the same exquisite courtesy that 
he extended to man. James Monroz Hew ett 


- * * 


The Chairman: Upon that high human note of ten- 
derness and charity and hope and faithful endeavor, 
we declare this gathering adjourned. 


in the Institute? 


far more than its real worth. Sometimes it has a greater 
value to the possessor than to the general public. The 
possessor of a Phi Beta Kappa Key once offered it to a 
Hotel Clerk as an identification—the clerk examined it 
doubtfully and then said: ‘‘Haven't you an Elks’ pin or 
something?’’ Pearls are still cast before swine. 

We, in America, have an ingrained prejudice against any- 
thing savoring of rank or title—theoretically, at least—for 
it does not always so work out in practice. We instinctively 
object to rating one man above, not always another, but 
above ourselves—and we do not always ‘‘in honor prefer 
another.”’ I conceive of Fellowship in the American Insti- 
tute not as conferring a rank or creating a class more meri- 
torious than another, but rather as a recognition of ability 
manifested in one or more of several ways. Not all archi- 
tects are designers of supreme ability, not all are preeminent 
in construction—some are writers or historians, some create 
law, lead or assist in public measures, or train the architects 
of the future—they may mould public opinion or widely 
influence the public taste. 

Many, equally competent, equally gifted, may never have 
the opportunity to do any or all of these things, and if 
recognition is to be accorded for achievement these men 
may never receive that reward, but is that any reason why 
we should not applaud the victors in the race of life? 

I have watched now for a number of years the discussion 
in regard to fellowship as an honorary award in the Insti- 
tute. The process of selection has had its imperfections. 
Those charged with the duty of nominations have not 
always been able to satisfy every one who has urged upon 
them a name,—and perfection in this respect may never be 
attained, but it is with an earnest purpose that the honor— 
for we believe it to be an honor—shall not be conferred 
without good and satisfactory evidence of fitness, that the 
Jury from year to year approaches its duties. 

I am convinced from my experience in Institute affairs, 
that Fellowship conferred upon one who has materially 
contributed to the advancement of the profession, is a 
recognition of which its recipient is and always will be 
proud, that it does not belittle him who does not receive 
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it, but recognizes the skill and devotion to their art, of 
those who do receive it. 

A recent editorial in the Journar, under the head of 
““Mysteries’’ voices some of the current sophistries anent 
this much discussed problem. It rehearses some ancient 
history and relates how the elective power is thought to 
have been abused—and like many such statements has some 
foundation in fact, but I cannot agree with its findings in 
toto. The selection of Fellows was originally committed 
to those members of the Board of Directors who were 
themselves Fellows, at a time when the membership was 
small and the men of preeminent standing and attainment 
could be counted, perhaps not on one’s fingers, but without 
great mental struggle—at a round table discussion the 
Board could easily choose men whose attainments deserved 
recognition and, for many years, this was a sufficient and 
admirable method. 

When the membership became general and the territory 
extended over the whole union, personal knowledge was 
no longer possible, and the Board could only accept such 
information as came to it—often, perhaps, inaccurate and 
insufficient. Burdened with the increasing work of the 
Institute, small time was left for conference and discussion. 
The membership of the Board having been opened to all 
members, whether or not Fellows, the number of Fellows 
eligible for Jury service was often reduced, and to a small 
part of the body fell the duty of nomination. 

Fully realizing that nominations should not be made 
without careful consideration, the change to an appointed 
Jury, whose duty it should be carefully to consider all can- 
didates—making all possible inquiry as to professional 
attainments, character and service, was made, and the privi- 
lege of suggestion was extended to the entire membership— 
with the request for detailed information to be sent to the 
Jury—which would weigh all evidence and then nominate 
to the convention. 

The character of the recommendations received by the 
Jury in many instances is not such as can fairly be called 
evidence. ‘‘Bully’’—‘‘All right’’—'‘‘ought to have had it 
long ago’’—and the like, indicate popularity, but not the 
real basis of decision. After a long and careful scrutiny 
several nominations were made by the Jury, based upon the 
qualifications set forth in the Bylaws, ‘‘who have in the 
opinion of an authorized Jury of Fellows, notably contributed 
to the advancement of the Profession in design, construc- 
tion, literature, education or Public Service.”’ 

These nominations came before the Convention and, as 
sometimes happens to men of strong convictions—personal 
popularity was not one of the qualifications included in 
their fitness, in all cases, and several men, whom the Jury 
after a most careful examination, had approved, were not 
elected. 

The depth of feeling which resulted from this was largely 
responsible for the next change in our By-laws; placing the 
election, after the same careful scrutiny already provided, 
in the hands of the Board of Directors now constituted to 
represent each of nine major sections of the country and, 
therefore, supposed to have some knowledge of the men 
of prominence in their own neighborhood, who might be 
nominated. It is primarily a judicial function and not a 
popular or democratic vote which should pass upon the 
facts in a case like this. 

The real question is: ‘‘Has the candidate—perhaps I 
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should say the victim—qualified for the honor?’ And this 
cannot well be decided by a popular vote. I note that 
some members of the Institute are troubled lest the mem- 
bership of the Jury should be used as a factor influencing 
the election of Presidents, and used to corrupt the election. 
As a President can only appoint two members each year 
and never, in recent times, has more than a two years’ 
service, this does not alarm one. It is to be expected that 
the high reputation of men heretofore appointed to the 
Jury C1, myself, am a member) will be maintained, and the 
scrutiny, even more careful than heretofore, which the Jury 
plans to make, will continue to insure the nomination only 
of those candidates whose qualifications entitle them to its 
recognition. The almost universal custom of bestowing 
such honors as Fellowship in literary, educational and pro- 
fessional societies, surely merits the retention of such recog- 
nition in the American Institute of Architects. 
Henry H. Kenpaty 


II 


HE writer has been asked to make a statement of his 

own personal views on Fellowship, a statement, in no 
sense official, but merely an expression of the point of view 
which the writer shares with at least two other members 
of the Jury of Fellows, who are all united in a mutual desire 
to be of service to the American Institute of Architects. 
They were instructed by the Board of Directors to go on 
with the task of revising or reforming the procedure for 
the creation of Fellows. They were not instructed to func- 
tion, more or less perfunctorily, along lines already estab- 
lished. They were told, in effect, that someting was wrong 
with the present system, and were asked, in effect, to find 
out what was wrong, and to suggest a remedy. It was 
inevitable that any serious discussion along these lines 
would bring out divergent opinions. Some said that the 
trouble was all in the procedure, others suggested that 
perhaps the difficulty lay deeper. A study of the history 
of Fellowship in the Institute only complicates the problem. 
Such a study was made and published in the Journat of 
February, 1919. I recommend that each member of the 
Institute look it up and re-read it. 

He will then note that the Institute began to have Fel- 
lows in 1867; they paid higher initation fees and dues than 
Associates in the ratio of two to one. At that time also 
the Institute began to have Chapters, more or less autono- 
mous. In 1867 there was this pronouncement: ‘Fellows of 
the Institute shall be such practicing architects as shall, 
upon their nomination by the Board of Trustees, be elected 
by the existing Fellows.’’ In 1876 the By-laws said: ** Asso- 
ciates who shall pass to the grade of Fellows shall pay the 
entrance fee of Fellows.’’ In those days an architect could 
be elected to membership in the Institute as a Fellow, if 
he had the coin. In 1880 the Board had power to elect 
Fellows. In that year the number of Fellows was limited 
to seventy, and there had to be five of them in a Chapter 
before the Chapter was allowed to organize. Growth, in 
the modern sense, was very slow. 

In 1887 the By-laws were amended again. A Fellow had 
to be nominated by two Fellows and elected by the Board 
(then called the Board of Trustees). In that year was the 
first official statement, of which we have a record, attempt- 
ing to define the qualifications for Fellowship. They were: 
“artistic, scientific and practical knowledge sufficient to fit 
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him for the practice of the profession of architecture.’ At 
that time the Board could advance to Fellowship any Asso- 
ciates “‘who may have distinguished themselves by any 
specially meritorious work.’’ Fellows could still be elected 
directly to the Institute. In 1889 came amalgamation be- 
tween the Institute and the Western Association. All the 
members of both societies became Fellows! The new By- 
laws read: ‘“The Institute shall consist of Fellows, Corre- 
sponding Members and Honorary Members.” 

In 1891 election to membership in the A.I.A. meant elec- 
tion to Fellowship and the constitution read: ‘““The condi- 
tion of membership as Fellows shall be the honorable 
practice of the profession of architecture in accordance with 
the Constitution and By-laws of the American Institute of 
Architects."’ The By-laws provided, among other things, 
that election to Fellowship had to be approved by the offi- 
cers of the Chapter to which the member Cif elected) would 
belong. But in 1894 the Chapters were practically com- 
pelled to create “‘Chapter members’’ from whom Institute 
members (Fellows) were to be elected. The process was 
quite definite and rather complicated and did not permit 
‘Chapter members’’ to remain such for long. They had 
either to be advanced or dropped. 

In 1898 the Fellowship title seemed to take on a new 
significance. The membership was divided into Fellows, 
Associates, Corresponding and Honorary Members, and it 
was set forth: ‘The title of Fellow shall be granted for 
professional merit only.”’ 

“This is apparently the first time where a Fellow has 
been distinguished in the records of the Institute as one 
upon whom the title is to be conferred for professional 
merit only. Yet at that time by far the majority of the 
members of the Institute had become Fellows upon no such 
basis whatever, so that the distinction in the year 1898 
and for some time thereafter could not have been a much 
coveted one. But it is worthy of note that by the enact- 
ment of this By-law the Institute helped decidedly to create 
the opinion that a Fellowship did imply professional dis- 
tinction, and it may not be unjust to credit a large majority 
of the membership with a desire to endow their ‘Fellow- 
ship’ with a mark of quality such as they knew it did not 
then possess.”” 

In that same year Fellows who were not Chapter mem- 
bers were made ipso facto members of a special ‘Chapter at 
Large.’ The Board could still elect directly to Fellowship 
but names had to be balloted upon by all the Fellows in 
the Chapter of the member, and, if the Board desired, a 
ballot could be taken of all the Fellows in the Institute. 
Only Fellow-members had been admitted for nine years and 
the entire membership was about four hundred and twenty. 
Judging from the effect, one may guess at the motives for 
the change, for sixty associates were admitted during the 
following year. 

In 1902 the Board might nominate from among the Asso- 
ciates, as candidates for Fellowship, those who, in the 
opinion of the Board, had “‘notably contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the profession in design, construction, liter- 
ature or education.’ The names had to be balloted upon 
in the Chapter, and again in the Convention. Here we 
find the qualifications for Fellowship as they exist today, 
and in 1911 the principle advanced in 1898 was reiterated, 
though with the change of one word: ‘‘The title ‘Fellow’ 
shall be granted for professional distinction only.” 


In 1911 the Jury of Fellows was established and the 
changes which have since been made have all had to do 
with the procedure, which has never yet been satisfactory 
to any but a few. In 1911 the New York Chapter made a 
determined effort to have the rules of procedure changed. 
They had a special committee working on the matter whose 
report the Chapter adopted and brought before the 45th 
Institute Convention. It is not important now, perhaps, 
what the specific recommendations were, but it seems to 
me significant that they expressed the belief that ‘‘the 
Chapters are in a better position than the Board of Direc- 
tors to know which of their members are doing the kind 
of work that would entitle them to this honor. There are 
many quiet men who are doing work of real value to the 
profession, who by their modesty or retiring disposition, 
or by the force of circumstances might never come to the 
attention of the Board of Directors.’" The New York report 
was referred to the Board of the 45th convention, and came 
up again at the 47th convention when it was tabled. 

In the summer of 1920, during Mr. Kendall's presidency, ' 
the writer was appointed a member of a special committee 
on ‘*Fellowship and Honorary Members,"’ W. R. B. Willcox, 
Chairman. It was then that I began to realize the difficul- 
ties which had arisen, and which, through loyalty to the 
Institute, members had tried for years to iron out and 
smooth over without saying much about them. Chairman 
Willcox summarized the principal facts hereinbefore men- 
tioned in letters to members of the committee. After a 
reference to the New York Chapter’s effort to revise the 
procedure Mr. Willcox said: *‘Nothing definite followed, 
although it probably had indirect effect upon the Board in 
making later awards. However, unfortunate situations con- 
tinued to arise, situations which aroused resentment among 
members of certain Chapters disparaging to the Institute, 
which impressed certain Institute members with the desir- 
ability of revamping the procedure of awards, if not of 
doing away with the whole Fellowship institution, as one, 
which, while having a sentimental interest, was not worth 
the disaffections created among Institute membership. To 
some it seemed to be a disintegrating, rather than a unify- 
ing force.’ The committee referred to had succeeded an- 
other committee, which had been called ‘‘The Committee 
on Fellowship Selection Methods” and which had brought 
a report to the Board in the spring of 1920. 

In a report from Mr. Willcox’s committee to the Board 
of Directors, dated 21 April, 1920, it was attempted to 
make definite, upon a high and unassailable plane, the sig- 
nificance of the Fellowship. Said the report: ‘‘The Fellow- 
ship should be an honor, to the worthiness of which all 
should have opportunity to testify. It should be a prize 
available to the architect of modest practice and limited 
professional acquaintance, as well as to him who may be 
widely known, is politically active, or has a reputation as an 
author of costly work. It should, thus, be an incentive to 
serious personal effort in the activities of the profession, as 
well as to fair dealing, and to a character meriting the 
generous esteem and respect of one’s brother-architects and 
the public. 

“It should be a true measure of worth among those who 
know a man best, coming of necessity unsought, except by 
emulation of high artistic and personal qualities. It should 
be a response to genuine impulse on the part of one’s equals, 
impossible of interpretation as a favor bestowed by superiors, 
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—a real tribute, not merely a decoration, recognition foster- 
ing humility rather than false pride. 

“The award of Fellowship should be conducted through- 
out and brought to the attention of the entire membership 
of the Institute, as an event of some solemnity, to be con- 
sidered in a reverent, not a perfunctory spirit. 

“It should be lifted, so far as may be, above possibility 
or suspicion of undue influence, ulterior motive, or self 
secking. It should be taken out of the range of invidious 
comparisons which tend to poison the atmosphere of the 
Institute and bring the latter’s authority into contempt, or 
disparagement, both of its own members and the public.”’ 

The same committee, with slight changes in personnel, 
was working in 1921 and sent a report to the Executive 
Committee dated 24 February. In this report occurs the 
following: ‘“Three other members feel the difficulty of de- 
termining fixed standards for Fellowship, as well as prac- 
tical methods of selection which shall be equally just to 
all, to such an extent, that they would be glad to have 
considered the fundamental question of the feasibility of 
discontinuing the Fellowship grade. 

“It is recognized that difficulties face such an undertak- 
ing, and that it might be found quite impracticable to do 
so, but they believe that it is highly desirable that serious 
consideration be given that question. With that in view, 
and with the purpose of learning just how much store is 
placed upon the Fellowship by Institute members them- 
selves, as a unifying, constructive element in the Institute 
and in the profession, will the Board assent to a referendum 
of the Institute membership on that general question? 

‘The question to be stated as follows: 

**Query: Considering inherent difficulties in the way of 
making a logical and just selection of Fellows, and the dis- 
satisfaction which has arisen in the past in connection with 
selections made, will you state your views as follows: 

‘From an academic standpoint, and without considering 
at this time the method of accomplishing either object, is 
the welfare of the Institute and the profession of architec- 
ture in this country to be further advanced by: 

(1) Continuing the Fellowship grade? 

(2) Discontinuing the Fellowship grade?”’ 

A strong argument in favor of the latter alternative was 
presented in a letter to the Secretary of the Institute, Mr. 
Wm. Stanley Parker, from Mr. Willcox, dated 19 April, 
1921. 

“I would argue discontinuance of the Fellowship as fol- 
lows: I interpret the objects of the Institute, as stated in 
the Constitution to be: 

1. To organize and unite in fellowship the architects of 
the United States of America, in order to 

2. Combine their efforts so as to promote the esthetic, 
scientific, and practical efficiency of the profession, in order to 

3. Make the profession of ever-increasing service to 
socicty. 

“That is: the ultimate purpose of the Institute is service 
to the public: (1) and (2) being simply a statement of logi- 
cal means of accomplishing that purpose. 

“Or, in other words, in order to increasingly serve the 
public the efficiency of the profession must be promoted, and 
in order to promote the efficiency of the profession, archi- 
tects must be united—organized—hence the Institute. 

“The Institute, therefore, is intended to be a unifying 
agency. Any fules, regulations, activities or functions, 
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which tend,—not to speak of those which frankly propose, 
—to disunite its membership, are self-erected barriers to the 
accomplishment of its ultimate purpose, and should be dis- 
pensed with. 

“In general, the history of the Fellowship set forth in 
the Journat of February, 1919, shows that it has, to say 
the least, been a device of varying purpose, of standards 
varying from that of membership itself to that of a very 
indefinite measure of professional distinction, embracing 
design, literature and education. 

‘Awards have rested variously with Trustees, or with 
the delegates to Conventions, upon nominations by the 
Board of Directors, whose attitude toward it has changed 
with change in those concerned in making the awards. The 
total number of Fellows has been at times limited by law 
and probably at all times by procedure,—in both cases re- 
sulting in injustice to men equally qualified with those 
selected. 

“It is probably a fact that the existence of the Fellowship 
gtade has prevented entrance to the Institute of some com- 
petent architects, and it is probably a fact, also, that no 
competent architect ever joined the Institute because of the 
chance of being awarded the distinction. It is doubtful if 
the possible prize of Fellowship ever inspired an architect 
to strive for professional eminence, while it is equally 
doubtful if failure to obtain the award ever lessened his 
efforts in that direction. 

‘The nature of the award is one to invite invidious com- 
parisons, which tend to arouse contempt for it, or the in- 
stitution which supports it; jealousy, in case of ambitious 
members who fail to receive the award; disappointment of 
many who, in anyway, have been qualified to receive it— 
all of which has led to difficult and unpleasant situations, 
if not worse, in the Chapters. 

“Altogether it is doubtful if Fellowship, as a supposed 
distinction, ever strengthened the Institute in any way, 
either with its members, or with the public,—to serve 
which is the fundamental purpose of the Institute. More 
often than not, it has been cause for confusion in the minds 
of the public. 

“Undoubtedly, the award of Fellowship has flattered 
many individuals, embarrassed some, and been commercial- 
ized by others. At an early period, awarded for the pur- 
pose of increasing the income of the Institute, it has evi- 
dently been accepted as a permanent piece of Institute ma- 
chinery, but one which, unfortunately, has required a pro- 
digious amount of attention to be kept in anything like 
smooth working order. Chiefly a nuisance, few have seemed 
to realize that, possibly, it might be done away with to the 
great advantage of the Institute.” 

Is anything further needed from the archives? When it 
comes to matters of procedure, the files at the Ocatgon are 
bulging with all sorts of suggestions which have been sub- 
mitted to Juries and Committees and Boards, only to be 
shot full of holes and filed away. Most of the ideas that 
come out now are not new. They are merely the same old 
schemes which are new merely in the minds of their pro- 
posers. 

I ask you, gentle reader, in all seriousness is it worth 
while? The history of Fellowship in the Institute has been 
the story of an expedient, which has been made to serve 
now one purpose and again another. It has been the story 
of difficulty, evasion, compromise, disagreement. It has 


been for years a source of envy and even personal enmity— 
not in every case, of course—but frequently enough to con- 
demn it. What inherent virtue does it possess that it 
should be cherished? Mr. Willcox’s committee tried hard 
to idealize it and give it some basis as a dynamic intellectual 
entity. It may be admitted, freely, that the idea of a dis- 
tinction conferred by one’s peers for valuable service to the 
profession is a pretty one and has an appeal. We are sen- 
timental creatures and love to be swayed by the emotional 
aspects of our beloved calling. We like to hear fiery speeches 
made at our conventions in the defense of the ancient tra- 
ditions of our society. We applaud and vote to perpetuate 
anything that may be made the subject of an appeal to the 
dear gods of precedent and antiquity. But when the crowd 
has gone home we sometimes wonder at our own suscepti- 
bility. 

Here is this sacred institution of Fellowship. We have 
been cherishing it, and trying to put a soul into it for years. 
Somehow it is still waiting for its Pygmalion. Out here 
on the western plains with the wind howling over the 
frozen snow, far away from the dignified precincts in which 
most of our knowledge of our subject has been gleaned, we 
feel very sure that in the idea's prettiness, appeal, adapta- 
bility as a subject of impassioned oratory, lie all of its 
power and tenacity. The present writer is unable to think 
of one single benefit which the profession of Architecture 
has derived from this phase of Institute activity. 

And please do not forget that it bas been a phase of 
activity. Committee after committee has wrestled with it, 
spent hours and days arguing about it, written reams of 
letters concerning it. Not only with the theory of it, but 
with the machinery for carrying it out, have some of the 
best minds in the Institute been perplexed and harassed. 
And when it has come to the Jury itself which has to do 
the sifting of evidence, weighing of arguments pro and con, 
passing on the qualifications of candidates as set forth in 
exaggerated praise or ‘privileged communications’’ of veno- 
mous disparagement—it has been a sickening job, I am 
sure, and one which no self-respecting professional society 
should inflict on its Past Presidents. They have not com- 
plained, but some of them have been sick at heart with the 
growing knowledge that in spite of their best effort, the 
net result was merely the continuance of a questionable, if 
not vicious, custom. 

Is further argument needed? If so, let us assume, for 
argument’s sake, that the degree of Fellowship carries with 
it a real distinction. In what way does Fellowship advance 
the cause of Architecture or the interests of the profession? 
Remember that thoughtful men have been hunting for years 
for an affirmative consoling answer to that question. Some 
have made up answers of their own, woven of their own 
poetic fancy and childlike faith, but they have found neither 
affirmation nor consolation in the actual facts concerning 
the curious and devious course of Fellowship in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. It will be said that the recog- 
nition of our own merit by ourselves makes for better archi- 
tecture. But does it? It will be stated that the honor 


stimulates the bearers of the distinguished title unto better 
work and fuller achievement. But has it ever actually done so? 
It will be alleged that the degree of Fellowship wisely con- 
ferred makes for a higher morale in our own membership. 
One look at the mass of accumulated ‘‘privileged communi- 
cations’’ in the confidential file of the Jury of Fellows at 
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the Octagon will be enough to disabuse anyone of that 
notion. Nearly everything terrible that can be written by 
one man concerning another has been said by members 
concerning fellow-members proposed for advancement to 
Fellowship. (The writer ventures a digression to express 
the hope that some day an enlightened Board of Directors 
will give orders that all that dreadful stuff shall be burned.> 
Does the Fellowship distinction tend toward wider recog: 
nition, deeper understanding of the art and science of archi- 
tecture by the public in whose service we are enlisted? Or 
of the profession of the architect? Does it? The writer has 
waited in vain for many years for any sign of such recogni- 
tion or understanding. 

But, we have said, for the sake of our argument, that 
Fellowship is a real distinction. It is a prize won after 
years of unselfish work. It is conferred, now for one thing, 
now for another. Some have ability but lack opportunity. 
The prize misses them. This Fellow is preeminent in de- 
sign and, of course, he has many, many designs. That other 
Fellow excels in executive ability—his office has made the 
designs. Another Fellow has made much money, has been 
free to devote a lot of time to his professional society, and 
has been generous toward it out of his well-filled purse. 
Call the roll. They are all there in the Annaury. All 
equally “‘distinguished,"’ all possessing merit which has 
been recognized and rewarded. In a society like the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, in which all sorts of architects 
are enrolled, it is only natura] that all sorts of architects 
have been made Fellows. And yet Fellowship, for the sake 
of the argument, is a real distinction. 

Suppose, now, that it isn’t a real distinction at all. We 
had supposed it was, but the facts do not bear out the sup- 
position. It is shown to be an illusion, a chimera, a now- 
you-see-it-and-now-you-don't affair. What then? Our say- 
ing that Fellowship is a distinction does not make it so. 
We must have the facts to support the assertion. Where 
are they? Do not the facts, as I have honestly tried to set 
them forth, lead us to the conclusion that Fellowship in 
the Institute is only a polite gesture and no real distinction 
at all? 

Nor am I trying to belittle or make fun of the really dis- 
tinguished men in our society who happen to be Fellows. 
What has made them distinguished has been their own pro- 
fessional performances. The conferring of the title of Fellow 
by the Institute has not added one iota to their intrinsic 
worth. It has not changed their viewpoint, nor, even when 
less worthy men have been equally honored, has it soured 
their disposition. Some of them have felt that the attain- 
ment of the title had brought them, somehow, into full 
membership—like the acquiring of the highest ‘‘degree’’ in 
a secret society. Some of them still think so, and some of 
them have been disillusioned. Some of them have seen 
members greedily grasping at the title, pulling wires to get 
it, and broadcasting, through the press, their success. Some 
of them have seen members who had been made Fellows do 
unprofessional acts. As the crowd has increased, the dis- 
tinction, if it ever was such, has lessened. 

I do not believe that the average member-not-a-Fellow 
is envious of the member-who-is-a-Fellow. The poison is 
administered when an average member gets a Fellowship 
bee in his bonnet through the flattery of friends, or through 
a reminder from Washington to the Chapter that the time 
for nomination of *‘Candidates for Fellowship’’ is at hand. 











At any rate, his name goes before the Jury of Fellows. He 
is denied advancement. He is disappointed and never again 
feels the same toward the Institute. His friends are disap- 
pointed and their faith in Institute ideals has been wounded. 

The troubles which have risen over the failure of mem- 
bers to be distinguished by the title of Fellowship would 
filla volume. An added volume could be filled by an omnis- 
cient scribe with the names and feelings of those who have 
been made resentful over the advancement of some personal 
enemy. A third volume could be devoted to a study of the 
things which the American Institute of Architects has failed 
to do because of time and money wasted over what I have 
said was, after all, a polite gesture. The Institute should 
not be concerned with personal honors, real or imaginary. 
It has work to do and needs a united homogeneous member- 
ship to do it. Though it were organized as an aristocracy 
of the finest, most brilliant minds in the profession, or as 
a democracy of all sorts and conditions of architects (which 
after all is what it really is) neither a useful purpose is 
served, nor a noble aim accomplished either by calling each 
other names or giving each other compliments. 

Let us cease to be worried over which among us should 
be enrolled on a list whose distinction bears an inverse ratio 
to the length of the roster. Let us rather be concerned with 
the growth of a professional spirit among architects that 
will make each bearer of the title ‘Member of the American 
Institute of Architects’’ a distinguished citizen. 

WituaM L. SrTeeve 


Competitions 


The University of Western Australia is inviting architects 
of the British Empire and of the United States of America 
to submit designs for a group of buildings to cost about 
£150,000 which are to be built with funds bequeathed to 
the University by the late Sir John Winthrop Hackett, the 
first Chancellor of the University. Three premiums are 
offered of the value of £300, £200, and £100 respectively. 
The general conditions of the Competition are those recom 
mended by the Federal council of the Australian Institute 
of Architects. The Competition closes at Perth, Western 
Australia, 23 August, 1927. 

Copies of the conditions can be obtained from The Com 
missioner for Australia in the United States of America, 
44 Whitehall St., New York City. (Members are reminded 
that the restrictions of the Institute's Competition Code, 
do not apply outside the United States.) 


Architects Advisory Councils 


The work of the Architects Advisory Council of Wash- 
‘ington, D. C., has been described in these columns. Briefly 
it is a volunteer organization for the purpose of expressing 
opinions as to the esthetic quality of new private buildings. 
It is organized on a jury panel basis, one architect serving 
three weeks, and one being appointed each week, so that 
each week the composition of the jury changes. 

The jury meets weekly in the Office of the District Com- 
missioners and looks over the plans of the buildings filed. 
It offers criticisms and advice, and it welcomes a chance to 
consult with architects or builders before the plans are in 
final stage. Its work has been generally well received. 


Now it has enlarged its powers by arranging with the 
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Washington Federation of Citizens Associations (a group of 
some forty societies organized to secure what they cannot 
vote for since they have no vote) to file with the Associa- 
tion in whose district a building is proposed, a copy of its 
criticism as furnished to the architect, owner, or builder. 
The Association then may, if it concurs with the criticism, 
urge upon the owner of the building that the Council's 
criticism be followed in the interest of local betterment. 

Washington offers, through these Citizens Associations, 
a peculiar opportunity to develop such an idea, but the plan 
is not inapplicable elsewhere. If the further effects seem to 
indicate the permanency of the plan, no doubt other Chap- 
ters will wish to discover how it may be applied in their 
own localities. 


A Local Convention 


A practical account of the Annual Meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Chapter on 22 January and an interested desire 
to make note of what was done there for the benefit of the 
profession will still leave unaccounted the particular sig- 
nificance of this meeting with respect to any other local 
gatherings within the Institute that have come to my notice. 

The writer has attended a number of these meetings in 
the seven years past and would like to set down his appre- 
ciation of certain characteristics which would be most use- 
ful and satisfying for other Chapters of the Institute to 
duplicate. 

I found all of these meetings planned like a National 
Convention in miniature. In addition to the business 
agenda there is a prepared setting, from the hospitable 
opening reception through to the frolics and diversities. 
The whole is bound into an artistic unit of purpose, serious 
and entertaining, that must certainly go a long way toward 
making it awkward for an individual Architect, under press 
of hard circumstances, to trim an edge off his best inten- 
tions toward a fellow practitioner. 

The wives of the members also have their organization 
which functions both with the Chapter’s social activities, 
and independently. The influence of this women’s associa- 
tion throughout the year, in building up the substance of 
friendly human feeling as a delicate basis for securing har- 
mony and cooperation in circumstances requiring diplo- 
macy, will be best valued by those Chapters who try it for 
themselves. 

The merit of the music provided—the attractive setting 
for the banquet, with soft candle light and flowers, formal 
sedalia and baldachin for President Thomas and the guests, 
—the ironical playlet offering beautiful costumes and scen- 
ery within a miniature stage and proscenium, the program 
of pictorial dancing by one of Seattle's schools of the dance 
—all these things have been done year after year with the 
most agreeable variations. Certainly here is something for 
the Chapter to live up to . . . and with which to live. 

Within this growing convention idea and by means of 
its machinery I have found the constructive work develop- 
ing every year. It has seemed to me that Architects all over 
the country would find greater interest in what is done in 
the far North West if they had a picture of the spirit of 
the men and what they are building to accomplish their 
aims. Wn. Gray Purcewr, A.I.A 

Delegate from the Oregon Chapter to the Annual 
Convention of the Washington State Chapter. 





Charleston and Her People 


CLUE to the character of Charleston and her 
people is to remember that during their period 
of growth and greatest importance they were 

essentially of the eighteenth century. It was then 
that their culture crystallized, and their mode of 
thought, their institutions, and their very pronuncia- 
tion keep the flavor of the age. From that time they 
preserved the tradition of the classic, with its intel- 
lectual freedom, its moral tolerance, its discipline in 
matters of etiquette, its individualism, and the spirit 
of logic which elsewhere largely perished in the 
romantic movement. 

No city was more intimately a part of its surround- 
ing country, and none more influenced by it. Its 
citizenship, like that of Rome, was widespread, prac- 
tically embracing the planter 
population of the South Caro- 
lina “‘low country’’ (as the 
coastal section is called); but 
in this case the transient coun- 
trymen-citizens were the most 
powerful element in the com- 
munity, and it was due to 
these great conservatives that 
the town never became a mere 
place for traders and profes- 
sional men, but kept a mental 
breadth and social conscience 


Its summer days, refreshed by regular changes of wind 
from the great water-courses, were never too severe to 
prevent Europeans from working in the fields. The 
malaria made the negro the agritultural laborer ex- 
clusively. Its fine native flora made it a land of delight 
for the gardener and the botanist. Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt said that a park might be easily formed 
there by cutting the trees that were not necessary, 
the rest being fine enough, and a garden might be- 
come at as easily. With the climatic necessity for 
large yards about the house, the town became a place 
of gardens. Two popular exotics immortalize her 
botanists, for poinsettias and gardenias are named for 
Charlestonians. Near enough to the tropics to allow 
their more hardy plants to pass the winter in the 
open, the climate is not too 
warm for most of those of the 
temperate zone. Every gar- 
den has its figs and pomegran- 
ates, its peaches and oranges, 
its oleanders and myrtles, aza- 
leas and camellias, acacias and 
jujubes, and roses. The coun- 
try itself gave yellow jessa- 
mine, wild rose, live oak, and 
magnolia. 

The institutions of the place 
are hard to date. Two wars, 














almost unhampered by busi- 
ness. 

Rice was the great crop of 
the region, and the rice plan- 
tation, with its scourge of 
malaria in summer, its systematized negro labor, and 
its rich harvests, bred a class of wealthy nomads, 
forced to leave their homes in the summer and well 
able to afford a long holiday in the winter. In the 
summer many of these families came to town, and 
during the months of the winter season, everyone that 
counted in the *‘low country’’ came also. There was 
a very stong aristocratic feeling among these people 
and they dominated the community. While the at- 
tempts of the Lords Proprietors, with Locke's Consti- 
tution as a guide, had failed to set an hereditary titled 
class, the spirit, due to the very life they led, was 
very present. A man who counted his negroes by 
fifties and his acres by thousands fell easily into the 
mood. With material fit to form such a class, and 
the Whig aristocracy as a natural model, they were 
not bad rulers. 

The ‘‘low country"’ was a fascinating place to live 
in. The climate is pleasant the year round. Never 
too cold in winter to keep men within doors, it is 
sharp enough to temper their blood between summers. 





with great destruction of rec- 
ords, make positive statement 
of antiquity a rather dubious 
matter. Certainly the mu- 
seum was the earliest in the 
colonies; whether the race-course, and theatre, the 
library society, were the first or only the second or 
third is questionable. That there should be a ques- 
tion shows what a rapid growth in culture the early 
community made, and the list of activities shows the 
broadness of the culture. In music it had a society of 
gentlemen-amateurs who gave concerts from some- 
time before the Revolution. The society still exists 
but it gives only balls now. 

The region had never been one which needed or de- 
sired industrialism. When the Revolution came, the 
Charlestonians joined the movement more from a de- 
sire for abstract justice than from any economic pres- 
sure such as brought more northerly colonies into the 
struggle. These fought for principles and won, only 
to find themselves engaged in a struggle of the same 

Note.—The above article is the Foreword to THE OCTAGON 
LIBRARY OF EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, Volume 
I, CHARLESTON, S. C., edited by Albert Simons and Samuel 
Lapham, Jr. An announcement of the work, of which Volume I 


is now ready for distribution, appears on the back cover of this 
issuc. 
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EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS OF OLD CHARLESTON 


FROM THE OcTAGON LIBRARY OF EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 
Vo_uME I, CHARLEsTON, S. C. 
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sort which was to last the better part of a century 
and end in defeat. When the power to tax gravitated 
to the northern states, it was used, as it is always 
used, by the industrialists, to exact tribute from the 
agricultural minority. Then, as now, the tariff was 
the method used. Finally, South Carolina protested. 
Unfortunately for her and for the country, the strong- 
est President between Washington and Lincoln was 
in the White House. Jackson fought the Nullification 
Ordinance and there was a compromise. It was a 
mere truce, for the struggle went on and was further 
embittered by the slavery question. 

Charleston took a leading part in all of these strug- 


gles; they were all absorbing; there was no other road 
for talent, no other expression for genius; for three 
generations everything was thrown into the fight. 
Here, at last, was signed the ordinance which dis- 
solved the old union forever, and here was fired the 
first shot in justification of that ordinance. 

If these people did nothing else worthy of memorial 
they set up in their city records of a society and a 
civilization, drawn from an older time, preserved with 
anxious care, and transmitted with accretions of beauty 
and fitness from generation to generation. 

SamMuEL GaILLarRD STONEY 


Mental Cross Sections of the Institute 


What Standards for Institute Membership? 


LLOWING the 1923 Convention the Institute's Com- 
mittee on Architectural Relations was created, with a 
member in each Chapter, and instructed to investigate cer- 
tain subjects of interest to the profession and the Institute, 
and to consider and report upon them. 
To obtain data the Committee submitted six questions 
to the then members. In substance, these asked each mem- 
ber’s views upon: 


(1) What should be the attitude of architects and of the Insti- 
tute to Speculative Building and Speculative Builders? 

(2) What should be the attitude of architects and of the Insti- 
tute to Group Practice? 

(3) Whether it is right for architects to continue practice on the 
reputation of the dead or retired? 

(4) Whether the practice of architects should be strictly profes- 
sional or not? 

(5) Whether the Institute's standards for membership should be 
notable achievement, or character and reasonable competence? 

(6) What should be the attitude of the Institute toward smaller 
and more local architectural and related and allied organizations? 


Nearly 700 of the then about 2,700 members responded, 
nearly all replying to all of the questions. The response 
was very generous and cordial, and gives a valuable cross- 
section of membership opinion which the Committee's 
Chairman was instructed to make available to the members 
in the JourNat. 

The extent of the response, some half-million words, and 
the fact that some of the views expressed by one are held 
by others, make it impossible and unnecessary to publish 
the whole response verbatim. But as the members will 
wish to consider cach view expressed upon what they sec 
as its own merit in each case, irrespective of the identity 
of the author, and uninfluenced by the numerical strength 
of those who hold it, no disclosure of identity or numerical 
strength will be made. 

Only the significant parts of the responses have been 
used, even when but a phrase, but with literal exactness 
in almost every case, and with only such editing as to make 
a sentence or paragraph of each, with no change of mean- 
ing, by omission of context or otherwise. The purpose is 


to give separately every view expressed, and every substan- 
tial variation of each, even when that occasions repetition. 

Imagine a round-table discussion of the subjects, with all 
Institute members sitting in, with every one of a full quarter 
of these members expressing his views on some of the sub- 
jects and generally upon all of them in turn; first upon one 
subject, then upon another; a speaker sometimes agreeing 
with the previous one, and sometimes not; all in good tem- 
per, all with purpose to give all the benefit of his views 
and to get the benefit of theirs, each member then and now 
intending to give thoughtful consideration to the whole for 
the resulting good to himself, his fellows and the Institute. 
None will agree with all the views expressed; none could. 
But cach can find enough of interest and value to repay a 
reading; each can give what he deems to be its due weight 
to each view; and each, to the limit of his ability, can 
hold his mind open and let his views be modified as may 
be warranted, for the greater good of all. 

Let us begin the discussion with the fifth question, re- 
membering that in each case some member is speaking in 
his own words, perhaps for himself alone, perhaps for others 
also of like view. 

Harry T. Srepuens, Chairman. 


Should the Institute Standard for Membership 
be Notable Achievement or Character and Reason- 
able Competence? 


Here is the key to practically all in your Questionnaire. 
At present the Institute is made up of a very small percentage 
of the men practicing architecture. In this it differs from 
medicine, law, dentistry and any other profession known 
to us. We believe the Institute should enroll every man 
entitled to the title Architect and bring him within the 
influence of the better element. It is idle to talk of raising 
standards while the rank and file are left without, and 
with no feeling of responsibility. 


Men should not be allowed to become members merely 
to have a large membership. 


The doors should be Jocked tightly against the question- 
able practitioners. 
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Most of us are of average calibre with good impulses and 
longings, membership meaning higher ideals and ethics; 
one cannot long be a member without feeling moved to 
better notions. For these reasons those of good character 
and reasonable competence should be welcomed. For those 
of super-ability there is Fellowship. 


Reach the representative point where an architect will 
feel without caste unless a member. Notable achievement 
is taken care of by Fellowship. 


A representative organization can only be had with a 
majority of practicing architects within it, men of youth 
and energy as well as the staid who can advise and direct. 


Education, training and notable achievement—to hell 
with the majority. 


As long as we are a democracy the Institute should be 
representative of all reasonably competent and honest archi- 
tects. The select society is impossible except under some 
“Grand Monarch.” 


And is not Fellowship a select society based on notable 
achievement? 


If the Institute is to be an Academy or Museum it must 
resign the rest of the field to other organizations. If it 
desires to influence the profession it must keep in touch 
with it. 


Character and reasonable competence for ordinary mem- 
bership and a higher membership for those who have nota- 
bly achieved. 


Since registration is required in various states, this also 
should be a qualification. 


Competence should be such as can be determined by state 
examinations. 


Ecclecticism is most necessary to the world. Let it be 
frankly understood that some men have achieved more than 
others. But it would be cruelty to say that the less able 
architect were not an architect. The Institute should be 
for all architects. But architecture and not character (nor 
any other non-architectural quality) should be the touch- 
stone. More or less architecture, yes; but—architecture. 


Notable achievement and character should be the basis. 


The Institute should be inclusive, or invent some under, 
novitiate society that would be, through which one would 
have to pass before being a member of the Holiest of Holies, 
whatever it is dubbed. It should have some far better 
selective process for advancing members to its higher ranks, 
whatever they are called, than it has at present; actually 
selecting for eminence in design and standing in the pro- 
fession, not for commercial proficiency as is the present 
actual practice. 


There are those who believe in numbers and those who 
believe in careful selection and culling. The greater the 
number the more influence, but I would take greater pride 
in the Institute to know that when I go to a Convention 
I am to meet men whose work is worth while and remem- 
bered, and whose say-so, based on achievement, amounts 
to something. We cannot all be geniuses, we cannot all 


be great men, but it is small satisfaction to me to be one 
of such a motley crew even if confined to architects. 


The Institute should be truly representative of the pro- 
fession with its related business side and take into member- 
ship all who show reasonable evidence of proper training 
and competence. Fellowship and other honors are provided 
for those of notable achievement. 


The work of the majority, taken as a whole, has done 
more for their fellow men than has the work of the great 
ones all put together, no matter how notable it has been. 
By all means make character, even if the ability is not 
brilliant, the criterion for membership. 


The Institute should enlarge its membership as fully as 
possible, but I doubt if it will be very successful until it 
makes membership amount to something. 


The Institute cannot hold its ideals too high. It should 
base its membership on notable achievement, not neces- 


sarily on large projects but on examples to true merit or 
skill. 


It is difficult to say what constitutes notable achievement. 


The question should be answered by: Persons are admitted 
to the Bar Association and to practice before the courts. 
Some are better lawyers than others; some get more prac- 
tice than others; some limit their practice to divorce cases, 
some to collections, some to criminal cases, some to cor- 
poration law, some to real estate; but they all are lawyers. 
The public soon learns whom to trust with its work. So 
it should be with architects. Let the architectural associa- 
tions control and discipline their members as the Bar Asso- 
ciations control and discipline lawyers. 


The answer depends upon the majority action with 
respect to question 4. If architects all degenerate into 
business men only, the mediocre level is the only possible 
one. If they believe in architecture as a profession and 
hold so, the select society is the answer. I personally prefer 
a very high plane and also meritorious accomplishment in 
quality, not quantity, as standards. 


Make it as democratic as possible; but don’t let down 
the bars. 


I should unhesitatingly prefer to regard the Institute as 
representative of the best element both as to ability and 
character rather than truly representative of the profession 
as it exists today. I am a democrat but confess myself 
weary of the democratic gesture of reaching down. Is it 
not high time for democracy to command men to raise 
themselves up, and is it not the mission of the Institute 
to set a goal and a standard, and to maintain that standard 
high? It is only by striving that men succeed, and there 
is nothing undemocratic in withholding the rewards of 
strife until they are merited. 


There should be two classes of members. The Fellows 
should be made very distinctive and treated as Grand 
Llamas; the remaining members, as good mill-run as pro- 
curable. 


The Institute should be representative. The higher 
classes in the Institute only should be based upon achieve- 
ment. 
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Fellowship in the Institute should be based on notable 
achievement (more so than it is) and become a select society. 
The main body should be as inclusive as possible consistent 
with good character and fair education and ability. 


The Institute should be a select society with a recognized 
standing so high that only the most honest, capable and 
all around creditable practitioners might become members. 
Whether or not this end might be achieved by a selection 
on notable achievements, there may be some doubt for at 
the same time that it is recognized as the Select Society it 
should also be a society having a majority voice in the 
profession and truly representative of it. 


All competent architects should be eligible to member- 
ship upon sufficient recommendation without technical ex- 
amination, yet the procedure should be carefully guarded; 
with opportunity for advancement to Fellowship say in 
three years if recommended by three adjacent Chapters; 
then a higher Degree should be established to take the 
place of the present Fellowship Degree. We must be care- 
ful not to lower the standards of the profession by opening 
the doors too wide without incentive to higher ideals. 


Individual practice is not going to be greatly influenced 
by the individual opinion of others, and if the Institute 
should attempt to formulate some concrete expression of 
what the attitude of architects should be it will be more a 
source of innocent merriment than anything else. I have 
preferred that the Institute remain a select society based 
on notable ability in architectural lines, and that the state 
societies develop as organizations representative of the rank 
and file through combination into a national society. 


Institute membership should be a guarantee to the build- 
ing public of the highest principles and strict adherence to 
professional conduct. It should also be a guarantee as to 
behaviour under any given circumstance between members 
themselves. The idea that contact imparts ideals is shown 
to be fallacious in practice. 


One strong, well qualified member is more truly repre- 
sentative of the profession than several so-called practi- 
tioners lacking even the evidence of ability for notable 
achievement. 


The Institute should be representative. The higher 
classes in the Institute only should be based upon achieve- 
ment. 


And with a view to the public interest as well as the 
good of the profession. 


The Institute should endeavor to draw into its member- 
ship all practicing architects and to inspire in them a code 
of high honor and right conduct. It should honor high 
achievement and conspicuous ability or great service. Its 
special commendation should be so sparingly administered 
that it would be held a prize of lasting worth. 


Make Fellowship the Academy and scrutinize closely the 
character and attainments of those nominated to it. 


Numbers are strengthening. 


Something different from our present semi-political and 
more than semi-personal method of selecting Fellows. 


Ten years automatically a Fellow. 


Notable achievement is a beautiful thing to dream about 
and strive for, but there are many who are really worthy, 
architecturally, who never have opportunity to attain it. 
Is it fair to deny them on account of their misfortune? 


I would have membership based on reasonable proficiency 
rather than notable achievement—tecall all Fellowships— 
to be then given to those only whose work is so outstand- 
ing as to justify the high honor. There are many men 
rated as Fellows who have no real right to the honor. 


Include every young man of competence and character. 
The Institute has too long catered to notable achievement. 


It will then have the stronger influence for good; and 
this attitude is the only one which will be understood by 
the public generally. 


Fellowship forms a so-called select society and I think 
it well worth while. 


If membership were restricted to those of notable achieve- 
ment, the Institute would become a society of a few. Many 
of the best architects have done fine work architecturally 
which could not be classed as notable. 


Character and reasonable competence is best, placing the 
profession on the broadest solid basis obtainable. 


A certain amount of work accomplished in study or in 
work executed, or both, as a background, means a man 
has reached a certain standing, is, in a way, a recommen- 
dation of integrity and ability. 


Competence; character has nothing to do with it; but 
he must be honest. 


I am not in favor of lowering the bars but in favor of 
every man that can meet our requirements becoming one 
of us. 


The Institute should comprise all architects of character 
and competence, that we may have as large a voice as pos- 
sible in the profession. 


Majority voice and then courage to express itself. 


Both notable achievement and character and reasonable 
competence to a reasonable degree, and it should not be 
carried to the extreme either way by the influence of a 
clique of its members. 


I supposed the Institute did base its membership require- 
ments on achievement; I would omit the adjective ‘‘nota- 
ble.’’ Any society which is not ‘‘select’’ is seldom worth 
belonging to. 


The Institute should consist of all architects of good 
character who can properly design and render the full ser- 
vice necessary to complete any ordinary building. 


All worthy of the designation, with as much emphasis 
on ability in design as on practical experience. 


It should be a select society. 


A select society would be ultimately of no benefit to the 
community. 
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The A. I. A. is the sole national body of the profession 
and should be numerically representative, its requirements 
confined to character, and strictly professional conduct. 


Perhaps more care in selection and perhaps separate stand- 
ards in different localities which would be approved locally. 
The class of Fellows may well be reserved as an honor group 
within the Institute. 


A man does no good on the outside and when once in 
will continue to improve, have new ideals and assist. 


Separate organization for men on the lower level. 


Notable achievement would produce a select society in- 
deed, and a rather small one. 


I think it has been proven that the Institute can function 
much better with a large membership than with a small 
select membership so long as the men of better training 
continue to show their interest. 


The Institute has no excuse for existence except service 
to the general public. To this end its work should be to 
make better architects of honest, upright men; not to make 
dishonest men honest, but to make good men better. Char- 
acter and reasonable competence should be the standards. 


There is always an opportunity for expression by the 
genius. 


I favor very strongly the continuation of the title Fellow 
with qualification—very high standing and rare achieve- 
ment in design and construction, or unusual service in 
Institute work. 


To make the Institute a select society would limit its 
power for achievement to the vanishing point and bring 
the time for a real Architectural Society. Membership 
should be limited only to the manifestly competent of un- 
impeachable integrity who have some idea of ethics. 


Character, integrity and a reasonable but promising com- 
petence, and enroll the young as early as possible so they 
will grow up with Institute standards of professional prac- 
tice. 


Character and notable achievement go hand in hand, and 
standards cannot be placed too high for the ultimate good 
of the profession even if growth is slower. Make good 
fellowship and character the standards. 


Notable achievement, but there is danger of being thought 
a Trust. 


Exclusiveness breeds snobbery. 
Promising ability to assist and to be assisted. 


Character and reasonable competence ‘with evidence re- 
lated to opportunity. Fellowship sufficiently recognizes 
notable achievement, but this honor might be given more 
frequently to the man who has done well the small things 
placed in his hands. Years of honest, efficient practice 
devoid of large opportunity may be quite as worthy of 
recognition as are the design and supervision of great 
buildings by a well-organized large office under the direc- 
tion of an administrative architect. 
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Notable achievement does not lie within the province of 
all. The desire to improve and to improve the profession 
is possible to all worthy of the name architect. 


, The letters A. I. A. should really mean the considered 
judgment of the profession. Positive accomplishment 
should be required, not merely negative virtues. 


The Institute should be broadly representative of the 
entire profession, and include in its membership as large a 
proportion as possible of the men who are professionally 
competent and of honorable character. It must, if the pro- 
fession is to have a voice in public questions. There is room 
for another group, either within the Institute in some honor 
gtade, such as Fellowship, or in an independent society 
outside of the Institute, which could contain a compara- 
tively small number of men recognized as occupying dis- 
tinguished and outstanding positions in the profession. I 
have always felt that this is what Fellowship in the Insti- 
tute should mean. 


Notable achievement, by all means. 


An Academy might be amusing to its members, but it 
would be of no use to the profession or the country. 


I have no sympathies with Academies of any kind and 
think their influence opposed to progress. 


It seems evident we must follow the trend of the times, 
if we are to exist. We live in a practical age, an age of 
organization. Character must, of course, be insisted on. 


Membership in Chapters for character and reasonable 
competence, followed by election to the Institute for nota- 
ble achievement. 


If the Institute were to become select it would be useless 
except as a means of patting its members on the back. 


Quality as well as some conception of professional con- 
duct toward the public, toward clients, and toward other 
members of the profession, should be essential. 


The Institute should be inclusive and every architect who 
practices according to accepted standards should be eligible. 
A so-called select society is self-perpetuating, becomes in- 
bred and loses virility. Such an organization becomes an 
“Old Peoples’ Home’’ and about as useful professionally. 


I must confess to a liking for the democratic ideal of an 
organization representative of the practitioners as they are, 
with all their weaknesses. 


Education, training, and notable achievement. 


Notable achievement by all means, but while you are 
looking for the notable among the grand and expensive, 
among the well connected and erudite, bear in mind the 
little man and hidden architects who are of notable achieve- 
ment. 


If the Institute maintains the status of Fellowship and 
bases it upon genuine attainment in producing distinguished 
architecture, I think membership should be based upon 
reasonable competence. If, however, the Fellowship status 
is to be allowed as at times in the past, I would regret to 
see the standard of competence and attainment, as low as 
it is at present. 
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The Institute should embrace every architect who will 
subscribe to and maintain its ethical standards, regardless 
of his professional ability, even changing the Code of Ethics 
if necessary, providing the essentials of the Golden Rule 
are maintained. I believe this is very important. Only by 
so doing will the Institute be truly representative of the 
profession, as are the bar associations, etc., representative 
of theirs. 


To maintain leadership it must be large with substantial 
groups in every section of the country. Every conscien- 
tious architect should be a member, for his own welfare, 
and for that of the profession; but it is eminently fitting 
and proper that the Institute take cognizance of those who 
have notably achieved or of those who have been eminently 
useful or inspirational, and this can be done by election to 
Fellowship or other designation. 


I do not think the Institute improves its own or the pro- 
fession’s standing by taking in every Tom, Dick and Harry 
who has been at an architectural school a short time or 
who got his training in an office, but that the standards 
should be character, education and performance. Notable 
achievement is taken care of by the class of Fellows. 


The chief missions of the Institute are to elevate the tone 
of the profession, to improve the conditions of practice, 
and to encourage the development of architecture as an 
art by educational and cultural methods. Art has never 
reached the heights when confined to the few. It should, 
however, be inspired and encouraged by the outstanding 
few. It would seem, therefore, that the Institute should 
make character and reasonable competence its standards of 
membership, keeping, however, those standards always 
above the level of mediocrity, making membership worth 
while to those who wish to attain, and congenial to those 
who have attained. 


Joining the Institute should be regarded as a professional 
duty as it is a citizen's duty to vote intelligently. 


Nix on unanimous endorsement. 


The Institute should base its membership on notable 
achievement, but to erect monumental buildings is not 
necessary to that attainment. Fair and square practice 
should be recognized as well as the monumental. The 
Institute has been for the older; it should be made for and 
appeal to the younger. 


Pin a medal on your select men, but let the rest know 
the true standards of the fine arts; and by gathering into 
the fold the largest number of practitioners, you influence 
the fine art of building throughout the country. 


Only by having a majority can our standards of practice 
be raised and the Institute become a real force in the eyes 
of the public. 


Character, ability and achievement; some reason why one 
is eligible other than that he is an architect; otherwise the 
organization will be nothing but a group of architects. 


The Institute needs to define “‘reasonable competence.” 
There are members whose chief qualification as architects 
is ability to attract clients either through social or political 
position or high powered salesmanship. Those who be- 
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lieve it should base membership on notable achievement 
are privileged to form an organization or apply for a fel- 
lowship. 


Why Fellows? Why stick more members on pedestals 
when many so clevated in the past shake theirs or have 
fallen off? 


The man taken in to make him better by affiliation is 
only pulling down the standards others have fought hard 
to protect and preserve, losing jobs by doing so, and many 
of them. The man whose practice is loose, who got his 
practice that way, who built his foundations that way, 
will never reform. The Institute, right to this point, when 
investigating, is governed too much by policy, weak in 
decisions, as though afraid of making someone angry. 


The Institute should represent the highest type of archi- 
tects, but never at the expense of perfection—induce every 
architect in the country to become a member—standards 
should not be lowered to accomplish this result. 


A society composed of men honored for notable achieve- 
ment ought to be a happy bunch, if the distinction is 
awarded by a group having no affiliation with that society. 
The Institute now seems only a mutual admiration society, 
the file being for the prestige of the rank and increasing that 
prestige by elevating some of the rank for notable achieve- 
ment. A major organization of the profession will have 
influence and power to raise standards where mostly needed 
—by an open door attitude. 


I would say, notable achievement; but am not man enough 
to favor a course which would leave me on the outside 
looking in. Really, character and reasonable competence 
should be the standards. 


If we are going to take in everyone and I had no chance 
to become a Fellow, and I do not see any chance under 
present (1924) conditions, I would get out. If it is not a 
a mark of distinction to belong to the Institute as a mem- 
ber, something must be done to make it worth while to 
those of us who believe that membership in the Institute 
is a distinction. 


Our membership should not be conditioned on having had 
opportunity but on having the ability and integrity that 
deserves it. Notable achievement is proof of ability mated 
with opportunity. We need no organized architectural 
Olympus. The really distinguished few will be known to 
all of us and recognized as such, and that is their sufficient 
reward. Our professional organization should be based on 
our ideals and formed of all those who honestly and cap- 
ably uphold them. 


[And, now, remembering that we are not through with 
the subject discussed above, each for himself meaning to 
come back to it and give it careful consideration, let us go 
on, meanwhile, with a discussion of the sixth question, re- 
calling that in this case also some member is speaking in 
his own words, for himself, or for himself and others who 
hold a like view.] 


(The discussion is continued on the next page.) 
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What Should be the Attitude of the Institute 
Toward Smaller aud More Local Architectural 
and Related and Allied Societies. 


The Institute should act as a tolerant, wise and powerful 
father to all of them, giving advice, cooperation and guid- 
ance where welcomed and exercising watchful supervision 
where welcome is not wholeheartedly extended. 


I think when the Institute assumes any attitude other than 
that of sympathy and helpful cooperation, it will automati- 
cally cease to be anything worth while. 


Lead and cooperate in such a broad way as not to become 
involved in questions of administration or policy. 


Take a paternal and active interest in them, a more gen- 
eral interest in current affairs, and be of the world as well 
as in it. 


Sympathy and helpfulness towards organizations working 
to improve standards of architecture, building, and public 
taste. 


If the Institute filled the place there would not be room 
for many of the local societies now existing. 


Some allied organizations are beneficial and should be 
encouraged, such as the clubs among draftsmen. Too many 
societies are a hindrance and hold back the progress and 
power that one large body might accomplish and have. A 
subsidiary or auxiliary attached to the Institute is the 
ideal, the architect entering through this channel. 


Strive to create harmonious and closer relations with all. 


Of the kindest and most encouraging nature. The Insti- 
tute should be a real mother to all such. Chapters should 
be recognized as the local Society of Architects wherein 
membership would not include full membership in the 
Institute. 


Leave them alone. 


Friendly, where the related organizations are aiming to 
carry out the policies and efforts of the A. I. A. 


Where these fill a real need, friendly; not actively hostile 
in any case. The formation of new organizations of this 
type should not be encouraged however, as it leads to un- 
necessary duplication of effort. 


Neither promote nor discourage the promotion of such 
organizations. 


The Institute should encourage and cooperate with them, 
providing their city is large enough to warrant their being, 
providing their members are also members of the A.I.A., 
providing they are strictly architectural in character, and 
providing they do not encroach upon the functions of the 
Institute. 


Discourage them. 


I think the relations should be cordial but do not think 
there is any advantage in affiliating with them. 


Cooperate wherever possible, but keep our skirts clean 
of entanglements. 


Possibly a larger and more representative Institute would 
curtail and eliminate a number of these organizations. 


Cooperation where the interests are mutual; otherwise, 
the Institute had better devote its attention to its own 
affairs, which I have observed is a sufficient task. 


Cooperation, endeavoring by so doing to unite the 
thoughts and actions of all in the furtherance of those 
things which make life worth living. 


The ideal smaller architectural organization is the local 
Chapter; and the Institute should encourage the formation of 
Chapters. Where other organizations are in existence, how- 
ever, the Institute should in every way endeavor to maintain 
friendly and helpful relations with them, and, where pos- 
sible and appropriate, should make them see the advantage 
of merging with the Institute. 


Lend its hearty support to local architectural socicties 
and local organizations, looking to the time when such 
societies can control local affairs, and the Institute become 
an honorary body. 


Through its Chapters direct and father the smaller related 
organizations and see that they are formed and function 
along constructive lines. 


The power for good of a small group cannot be overes- 
timated. Helpfulness should be the attitude. 


Some are feeders to the Institute, furnishing the best 
recruits; encourage them. 


The Institute should not fight any movement which is 
for the public good and for the real advancement of good 
architecture. Each case should be decided on its own 
merits. 


Hold itself free from alliances with, be a source of help 
and encouragement, an elder brother to help and guide at 
all times. 


Practically every local architectural and related organiza- 
tion weakens the Institute. 


Should be one of friendly nature endeavoring to guide 
and assist in matters pertaining to professional ethics and 
good design. 


While it would hardly be good policy to affiliate directly, 
it might on occasion associate with them. 


As helpful as possible consistent with the ideals of the 
Institute, thus increasing the Institute's influence and fur- 
thering its objects. 


There is an opportunity in these societies, of education, 
aiding him to larger vision, bringing him into touch with 
affairs pertaining to his locality, and social work, in which 
the younger man could take an active part; work being of 
a type and character that the Institute does not furnish at 
this time. 


Welcome and cooperate with local and state societies of 
architects, but unless other ‘“‘allied’’ societies are based on 
one of the fine arts, there seems no common bond. 


Not opposed, but solved purely on local conditions. 
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Benevolent interest, fostering their ideals. 


A very cordial attempt to work in harmony and act to- 
gether wherever humanly possible without sacrifice of 
standards which I hope the Institute will always find above 
those of the average allied organization. 


Help as the Philadelphia Chapter helps the T-Square 
Club. 


Its full scope of endeavor is not achieved unless it coop- 
erates with and guides smaller and local organizations. 
Associations of draftsmen, for example, may be formed in- 
dependently of the Institute but there always should be 
that mothering instinct held forth to craftsmen organiza- 
tions and building guilds. Even less related groups, such 
as real estate operators, should be cooperated with and 
should come under the influence of the Chapter or Institute 
in some associated manner. 


Refer attitude to local Chapters, or avoid all attitude. 
Absolutely ignore them. 


Friendly to all elevating organizations. There are get- 
ting to be too many organizations of all kinds. 


Ally with all related as far as possible without lowering 
standards in any way, for it is only by getting all the 
country thoroughly acquainted with our place in society 
that we can continue to make our living. 


The Institute should cooperate, for it’s the duty of the 
Institute to do as much educational work as possible, and 
only by doing so will the profession be improved and 
recognized. 


The Institute should not become in any way affiliated 
with other societies of architects or builders or engineers, 
except such as well conducted draftsmen’s societies from 
which future members may be drawn, and whom they may 
assist, and this should be only as assisting recognition, not 
affiliation. 


The Institute should take every interest possible in smaller 
and local architectural organizations, or in any organiza- 
tion for the furthering of art interests in general. Chapter 
members are showing too little interest in Art and Allied 
Art Associations in not becoming members of them. The 
trouble with most of us is that we look upon the Institute 
as an organization to help business instead of to advance 
architecture and art generally throughout the country. 


Architects as professional men lose many fine opportuni- 
ties in not becoming identified and associating with allied 
organizations for civic betterment and advancement. 


Recognize and encourage, to promote the advancement of 
knowledge and raise the standard of workmanship in the 
architectural and allied organizations. 


Very helpful. We may learn something from them while 
trying to help. 


Most friendly, and, as well, to all others, as Painters, 
Sculptors, Engineers, and all that architects come in con- 
tact with in the practice of their profession. 


Foster architectural clubs and work in cooperation with 
engineering societies, chambers of commerce, fire depart- 
ments and city boards. 


Should be the leading factor. 


Encourage all allied organizations, provided they do not 
definitely run counter to the principles of the Institute. 


Possibly small subdivisions of the Chapters would be of 
considerable value in certain instances, so that local meet- 
ings could be held at short intervals. Wherever organiza- 
tions consisting of both architects and others interested in 
the building industry have a worthy purpose, the Institute 
should give them its approval. 


The Institute would do itself considerable harm by a free 
and easy policy of affiliation and thereby weaken its in- 
fluence. 


Work hand in hand with societies similar to decorative 
artists; have a hand in art clubs, art institutes, municipal 
art leagues, municipal development work; and be looked 
upon as an authority willing to cooperate and help to foster 
any art ideas or exhibits of the building industry of any 
kind. 


Formulate the most intimate relationship with organiza- 
tions representing the allied arts, as the effects of such co- 
ordination are of the greatest mutual benefit. 


Cooperate; stand before the public as the champion of 
the public in all matters affecting the public welfare. It 
should protest against all building and trade practices that 
depreciate the quality of material and unnecessarily enhance 
the cost. 


Has not the Institute enough to do anyway, taking care 
of itself? 


Encourage them in every way since many exert a vitality 
of influence in the field of art which the Institute in its 
judiciary capacity cannot exert. 


Trade guilds and similar more commercial organizations 
might have a relation that would be mutually helpful. The 
broader the influence of the Institute the better for it. The 
broader the dissemination of its principles and standards 
the greater the benefits reaped. It should be broader, more 
virile, a more active influence in a more extended field 
rather than an honorary organization. 


I cannot see that a building congress, containing among 
its members many contractors and subcontractors, need have 
anything but helpful support from the Institute. 


Members should join the building congress, art societies, 
civic organizations in their Chapter's territory, bear their 
share of the load and exert that influence which architects 
should exert in the public interest. 


Help, boost, work with; make the Institute indispensable 
to them; and then don’t forget that the livest educational 
force within the Institute for its own members, and outside 
the Institute working with the public, is the Architect's 
Small House Service Bureau. 


The Congress movement in the building industry is more 
prolific of good in accomplishing right service, than any 
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other the writer is familiar with. The architects by them- 
selves, even if to a man in one National Society, would not 
be strong enough to gain their ideals, because of tendencies 
in building practice as it is today. Architecture as a pro- 
fession is threatened, just as is good workmanship. The 
Congress being a fact finding, loose organization, creates 
“functional consciousness’’ which, when established, will 
make for a stronger, more efficient profession of architec- 
ture. Architects should recognize skilled mechanics as in 
guilds and handicrafts. Such a group of mechanics, know- 
ing abuses as they do, can be of inestimable value to archi- 
tects, in keeping pace with constructional problems, and 
by creating an esprit de corps on each job, thus securing liter— 
al interpretation of the standards called for in specifications. 
Closer affiliation with draftsmen’s organizations should be 
especially sought for, and the Institute should aggressively 
advance its ideals in all educational institutions where future 
draftsmen are being trained. 


[In the Journat for April, two more questions will be 
similarly treated.] 


Paris Letter 


HE Boulevard Haussman, incomplete at the end of the 
Second Empire—1870—is now finished and has become 
an important part of the circulation of Paris. Those who 
have known the grands boulevards,—and who in the world 
has not,—will be astonished at the change in physiognomy 
thus produced and which it is hoped will give relief to 
vehicular traffic, hitherto practically impossible in the neigh- 
borhood of the Opera. 

The opening of this last branch of the boulevard took 
place seventy years after it was conceived. Its delay was 
of course due to the fact that it was the most costly part 
of the work for the city to support. All was ready in 
1914. Now the work has been made possible only through 
the cooperation of interested private organizations. Most 
of the new facades are already built or are in process; this 
adds an effect for the passer-by who hitherto has seen but 
a rude array of hoardings. The new structures, however, 
at least those already finished, offer nothing of great inter- 
est. They are conceived in that style which was correct 
just before 1914. They have a large air, with fine frontings 
of stone and harmonize perfectly with the old boulevards. 

A subway station for the junction of two lines of the 
Metropolitain, was built at the same time, under the boule- 
vard where it meets the grands boulevards. Enthusiasm for 
this new Paris is tempered with regret, so often has old 
Paris suffered at the hands of finance. 


* * * 


The disquiet of artists at the present moment is concerned 
with the charming Hotel du Duc de Massa, the last of its 
kind of the time of Louis XVI; it still stands with its great 
garden, adjoining the Champs Elysées. If zoning had been 
enforced thirty years ago this magnificent street would have 
preserved its residential charm. Now it is going fast; all 
the private houses are being replaced with huge structures 
devoted to business uses. Let us be grateful, that the height 
is still restricted to thirty metres and that further restric- 
tions are being studied with respect to posters and signs. 

But this commercial invasion has tremendously enhanced 


the price of the land on which stands the Hotel de Massa. 
The duke being dead the destiny of this precious edifice is 
most uncertain. It is reported that one of our richest 
Parisians intended to acquire the property and there install 
his collections, but he was dismayed at the fabulous price 
demanded. Thus, alas, we shall see another demolition, 
another sub-division, and Paris will have lost another of 
its charms. 

Thinking of this loss it is pleasant to remember that the 
chateaux of Fontainbleau and Versailles, thanks to the judi- 
cious use of the Rockefeller donations, have been saved from 
destruction. At the former the roofs have been restored, 
particularly those which shelter the Galerie de Diane; the 
grands appartements no longer exist. On the old goofs, 
the one-time cheneaux which gave great difficulties on the 
occasion of heavy snow-slides have been replaced. All the 
architects having to do with the care of the palace, for two 
centuries, have encountered this problem; now, thanks to 
Monsieur Bray, the present architect, the problem seems to 
be solved by the use of reinforced concrete platforms, in- 
clined, and quite invisible from the exterior. 


* * * 


The field of discovery in Paris is still large, even in build- 
ings well known. Only the specialists knew that a chapel 
existed at the Ecole Militaire. It was designed and executed 
by Gabriel, in the most simple and happy of styles. Un- 
happily, for fifty years, the military authorities have used 
the chapel as storage for uniforms! The Commission du 
Vieux Paris has several times protested; now Monsieur Paul 
Jarry, president of the Society of Art and Archxology of 
the 7th and 15th Arrondissements has undertaken to secure 
such a usage as will not destroy the aspect of the building. 
His effort is being supported by Monsieur Hubert Morand, 
the well known art critic (although he is at times a little 
hard on the architects!) and there is reason to hope that 
the offensive will win. 

* * * 

The reorganisation of the Ecole des Chartes, in the Sor- 
bonne buildings, offers an opportunity to make use of an 
interesting monument in the most intelligent manner, pre- 
serving for it a character wholly adapted. The Hotel de 
Rohan is about to be abandoned by the Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, the requirements of the work being unfavorable to 
the preservation of a private building of an artistic char- 
acter. It was at first thought best to sell the building and 
land, which would have been the saddest of mishaps to the 
old Marais in which the ancient dwellings have one by one 
been disfigured by the wanderings of /a petite industrie. But 
the Hotel de Rohan adjoins the splendid Hotel de Soubise, 
occupied by the Archives Nationales, so it seems proper to 
unite the two, thus avoiding a possibly dangerous neighbor 
for the precious documents. The Ecole des Chartes will 
thus enjoy an easy accessibility to the Archives and its 
pupils will have the advantage of being able to study in 
a milieu saturated with those memories so precious to those 
who are consecrated to the historic sciences. 

But the effort to save these old structures is difficult. 
There is the inert mass of indifference; the deaf and dumb 
hostility of those who see only land prices to be turned to 
profit; and the apostles of modernism, among whom is 
Monsieur Corbusier, who believes that everything should 
be remade and who now proposes a total reconstruction of 
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the center of Paris! He affirms that those monuments so 
deserving will be respected, but in studying his plan it 
appears that but a desultory few will be left. His theory 
is that the center of the city cannot be changed. It is 
there by reason of natural physical reasons and by the due 
process of evolution. But it in no way corresponds to 
modern needs. Down with it then completely and let there 
be skyscrapers up to 450 meters, each one containing some- 
thing like 30,000 occupants! At the tip-top will be located 
the captains of industry, dominating the city from their 
vast offices. All business and all finance will be concen- 
trated in these enormous structures. 

Wide streets will separate them and there will be gardens 
in which will be tenderly cherished /es monuments anciens, 
or at least the most important of them. The little ones will 
not be missed, he thinks. 

Well, at first I was a little disturbed on reading his pro- 
gramme, but at the end of his argument Monsieur Corbusier 
tells us that he wishes, above all,—and here he has reason, 
to poke a sharp stick into the lethargic and torpid group 
of humans, especially architects, who believe that there is 
nothing to be sought, nothing to be done, and that all is 
perfect providing the balance sheet shows properly in black 
each year. Thus he terminates in these words: “‘My plan 
does not pretend to offer an exact solution for the center of 
Paris. But it may serve to lift the discussion to a level 
conforming to the times and present the problem in a proper 
scale." He deserves a felicitation for so intelligent and so 
courageous an utterance, no matter what plan he may pro 
pose. 

* * * 

The chance to build a real monument is a rare one. The 
competition for a church to be built sous l'invocation de 
Jeanne d’ Arc was in two stages and was won by Messiecurs 
Closson and Son. There were eight competitors, selected 
because of their renown, but the great event in architec- 
tural circles is of course the competition for the new build- 
ing of the League of Nations at Geneva. Paris will send 
at least ten submissions, it is thought,—the best designers, 
the anciens logisters, and the pupils of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts have mobilized for the event. An intense fever per- 
vades the ateliers, and they say that the Italian and German 
competitors will be no less in numbers than the French. 
The drawings are set for delivery on the 25th of January, 
and no doubt the name of the winner will be known ere 
these lines are printed. In Paris, as may well be imagined, 
the suspense of the moment is somewhat intense. 

G. F. Sesitie 


Scholarships 


A scholarship of the value of $500, offered by Mr. Alfred 
Hopkins in memory of his brother, Walter L. Hopkins, 
will be awarded to the Class ‘‘A’’ student in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, who 
obtains the highest number of values in the five first Class 
““A’’ Projet and Esquisse-Esquisse competitions of the cur- 
rent school year, 1926-1927. 

The scholarship is open to all architectural draftsmen 
who have not been abroad before, who are regularly em- 
ployed in Architects’ offices and who have been so employed 
for a period of at least two years previous to the date of 
award on 19 May, 1927. 

According to the rules of the Fontainebleau School, all 
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students must be white citizens of the United States, and 
must signify their intentions to compete by writing to the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 126 E. 75th St., N. Y 
City, before 19 May, 1927. 

* * * 

Two competitive Prizes of Eight Hundred Dollars ($800 
each, in the School of Architecture, Princeton University, 
are announced for the year 1927-1928. The Prizes will be 
awarded to the winners of a competition in Design, to be 
held from 9.00 a.m. 20 May, 1927, to 9.00 a.m. 31 May, 1927 

The purpose of these prizes is to place at the disposal of 
experienced draughtsmen of unusual ability, who desire to 
complete their professional training by contact with the 
academic side of architecture, the advantages found in the 
School of Architecture, the Department of Art and Archa- 
ology, and the Graduate School of Princeton University 
The winners are exempt from tuition fees. The candidates 
shall be unmarried male citizens, not less than twenty-one 
nor more than thirty years of age on September 1, 1927, 
and shall have been employed as draughtsmen in architect's 
offices for not less than three years 

Applications to compete for the prizes must be filed on 
or before 18 April, 1927. For application blanks, and regu- 
lations governing the Competition and Award, address 

The Secretary, Tue Scuoot ov Arcuitecture, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 


Thoughts About Art 


‘In Kiangsu, roofs, although not as elaborate nor as deeply 
curved as those of the southern provinces, are yet more pro- 
fusely decorated than those of North China. I have chosen 
a very typical model for the Grass Hut. We have no archi- 
tectural term that describes its form. The roof is heavily 
curved to North and South and at either end, instead of 
the gables used in Occidental houses, a parapet rises in 
graduated tiers, each terminating in the conventionalized 
head of a Love-Pheasant. From the ridge-pole rises a deep 
band of ornament ending in ch'sh wei the famous owl-tail 
fish. It is supposed that when these dragof-headed mon- 
sters rise from the depths, immediately their tightly curled 
tails emerge from the surface of the water, great waves break 
into foam, and rain descends in torrents. They are, there- 
fore, looked upon as a protection against fire. The centre 
roof ornament is usually filled with figures. In our case 
Kuo Tzu-i, savior of the T'ang dynasty, and his wite are 
shown receiving congratulations on his birthday. Guests, 
laden with presents, approach from either side along a road- 
way edged with trees. The smaller details of these groups, 
the little men and women, chairs, tables, flowers and so on, 
are modelled at a work-table on the ground, and are then 
placed in position; but the large forms such as the owl-tail 
fish are moulded in position from a formless piece of clay. 
“Our sculptor sits astride the ridge-pole with his pet song- 
bird, its dainty cage carefully shaded with blue cloth, hang- 
ing beside him as he works. He is an artist in his way and 
has a great deal of temperament. Ping Yung treats him 
with infinite consideration. The Chinese consider that it 
is most important to keep all the workmen and apprentices 
who have any connection with the making of these elaborate 
scenes, in the best of humour, as in popular belief, they hold 
great power in their hands."’ From The Chinese Mirror by 
Florence Ayscough. 
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News Notes 


The second annual convention of the American Institute 
of Quantity Surveyors will be held at Washington, D. C., 
June 6, 7, and 8, 1927, at which time the progress made by 
this organization during the past year and its future activi- 
ties will be discussed. A complete program of the Insti- 
tute’s sessions will be issued prior to the Convention and 
will be forwarded upon request. 

In honor of the memory of Burt Leslie Fenner, late mem- 
ber of the New York Building Congress and president of 
the Apprenticeship Commission of the Congress, and in 
recognition of his leadership in establishing the appren- 
ticeship work of the Congress, the executive committee of 
New York Building Congress has established from contri- 
butions by his friends and associates the Burt Leslie Fenner 
Memorial Fund in the sum of $10,000 which shall be used 
to encourage and advance apprenticeship training in the 
building industry. 

The Cincinnati Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects has established the office of an Executive Sec- 
retary. All firms wishing to present their catalogues to 
this organization are requested to send them to the follow- 
ing address: Perry F. Hoisington, Exec. Sec., Cincinnati 
Chapter A.I.A. 902, Denton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Institute Business 


The Sixtieth Convention 


To the Members: 

In the February JourNat, page 69, the attention of the 
membership was called to the privilege, of each individual 
and Chapter, of making nominations for the offices and 
Directorships to be filled at the coming Convention. 

The Program for the Convention is now in the making, 
and complete information concerning it should reach you 
in the April issue of the Journav. It can be said now that 
a special effort will be made to emphasize architecture as 
an art; and to encourage a closer coordination and a better 
understanding between architecture and the allied arts. By 
the time this number of the Journat reaches you, the 
Executive Committee will have met in New York on 25, 
26 February, when the Program of the Convention will be 
discussed in detail and formulated. 

The dates of the Convention are 11, 12, and 13 May. 
Headquarters will be in the auditorium of the building of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States the same 
as last year. Information concerning hotel headquarters, 
reservations, and other details will be furnished in a later 
notice. Chapter Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurers will 
receive from The Octagon notices concerning the election 
of delegates, the equalization of delegate expenses, and 
similar matters. It is not too soon to elect delegates and 
alternates to the Convention. It would be a splendid thing 
if every one of the fifty-seven Chapters could be represented. 

It is hoped to send to each Chapter Secretary, from four 
to two weeks in advance of the Convention, a number of 
the Committee reports. These will be in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply Chapter Officers and Delegates. It is not 
feasible, on account of the expense, to send the reports to 
the entire membership. The reason for sending these reports 


in advance is to give each Chapter, in meeting, or by its 
Executive Committee, opportunity to discuss the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Committees of the Insti- 
tute, and to send Delegates who are informed of the views 
of the Chapter thereon. 

Frank C. Batpwin, 


Secretary. 
Allied Arts 


President Medary has appointed, as members of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. P. C. Jennewein, sculptor, and Mr. Harry 
Wearne, craftsman, and both gentlemen have graciously 
accepted the appointment. 


Applications for Membership 


March 1, 1927. 
To THE MeMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

The names of the following applicants may come before 
the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee for action 
on their admission to the Institute and, if elected, the 
applicants will be assigned to the Chapters indicated: 
Brooktyn Cuapter: Boris W. Dorfman 
CuicaGo Cuapter: Benjamin Franklin Olson. 

Cincinnati Cuapter: Hubert M. Garriott. 

Cororapo Cuapter: John Gaw Meem, George M. William 
son. 

INDIANA Cuapter: Clarence T. Myers, Willard Osler. 

Iowa Cuapter: Oren Thomas, Thorwald Thorson. 

Minnesota Cuapter: Harry G. Bostead. 

New York Cuapter: Matthew A. Wylie. 

NortTHERN CALIFORNIA Cuapter: Chester H. Miller. 

PuivapevpH1A Cuaprer: Almern C. Howard, Leo Rosatto 

Malatesta. 

SouTHERN Cairornia Cuapter: Hugh R. Davies, Charles 

A. Hunter, Roy W. Place. 

WasHINGTON State Cuapter: Donald P. Thomas. 

You are invited, as directed in the By-laws, to send privi- 
leged communications before April 1, 1927, on the eligi- 
bility of the candidates, for the information and guidance 
of the Members of the Board of Directors in their final 
ballot. No applicant will be finally passed upon should 
any Chapter request within the thirty-day period an exten- 
sion of time for purpose of investigation. 

Yours very truly, 
Frank C. Batowin, 
Secretary. 


Obituary 


Serenus Milo Colburn 


Elected to the Institute in 1916 
Died at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 13 January, 1927. 


Henry McGoodwin 


Elected to the Institute in 1909; to Fellowship in 1919. 
Died at Lumberville, Pennsylvania, 30 January, 1927. 


Guy Lowell 


Elected to the Institute in 1905; to Fellowship in 1915. 
Died at the Island of Madeira, 4 February, 1927. 
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